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VIIL—THE SCHOOL OF KORIN 


HIS, perhaps the most completely Japanese of all the schools, 
consists of a small group of master artists, and it derives 
its name, not from its originator as does the school of Sesshiu, 
but from the central figure in the group, the painter who 

consolidated and completed the methods of the two masters who went 
before him. Much as Korin was indebted to the examples of Koyetsu and 
Sotatsu, it was nevertheless he who carried the style which bears his name to 
its full possibilities, and gave it logical consistence and rounded system. It 
was a style in which mass was given a greater importance than it had before 
been allowed to assume, and in which colour played a part more vital than 
ever before. 

Something of Tosa allied with something of Ashikaga Chinese is found 
in the style perfected by Korin ; and its firstborn elements are to be seen in 
the work of Honnami Koyetsu. From the school in which we class both 
masters came some of the most strikingly beautiful of all the products of 
Japanese art—surprising, audacious, sumptuous, and in whole result unlike 
anything Chinese. 

Honnami Koyetsu was one of the famous line of Honnami, the leading 
connoisseurs of sword-blades in old Japan. It is needless at this time to 
expatiate on the position which the sword, the ‘soul of the Samurai,’ held 
in the thought and life of feudal Japan, or the almost religious reverence 
paid to the blades of the master-smiths. The expertise of blades was and is 
very nearly the most subtle and difficult of all the subtle and difficult branches 
of Japanese connoisseurship, and such judges as the Honnami family, of whom 
Koyetsu_ himself was the most famous, were held in the highest honour. 
Koyetsu was the eldest son of Koji, who was the head of the eighth 
generation of Honnami. The one certain date recorded of Koyetsu is 
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that of his death, which took place on the third day of the second month 
of the fourteenth year of Kwanyei—that is to say, in March 1637 of our 
calendar—at Takagaminé, a northern suburb of Kyoto, where the latter part 
of his life was passed. His age at that time is given differently by different 
authorities, though the latest opinion puts it at his eighty-second year, 
making his birth date 1556. 

Koyetsu was one of those men of versatile genius of which Japanese 
art history records not a few. Not only was he pre-eminent as a finisher, 
polisher, sharpener, and connoisseur of swords, but as a calligraphist he is 
ranked among the masters. He, Shojo Shokwado, and Prince Konoye 
Nobutada make the famous Heian Sanpitsu, or Three Brushes of Kyoto, He 
was a lacquer decorator of the highest rank, the originator of the manner 
which Korin developed. He was a potter, whose rare and small works are 
sought with avidity by Japanese amateurs of Cha-no-yu. Of Cha-no-yu 
itself he was a celebrated master, having learned the ceremony under Furuta 
Oribé. And lastly he was a great and original painter. 

It was from Kaihoku Yusho that he received the rules of the art, and 
I have seen one piece of Koyetsu’s painting, wholly in ink—a rarity among 
the always rare specimens—showing his master’s manner very clearly. But 
almost the whole of the pictures now existing are in colour, not applied to 
aid the ink skeleton, but laid on—and here was Koyetsu’s innovation—az 
premier coup just as was the ink itself in a monochrome sketch. Yet this 
was not a wholly new invention, for Nobuzane did the same thing in a 
different way centuries before. Koyetsu’s innovation lay in the application 
of the method. ‘There can be no doubt that he began the use of painting, 
and largely continued it, by way of providing his own backgrounds for his 
calligraphy. From the earliest periods of the Tosa school it had been 
customary to write poems on beautifully decorated grounds ; sometimes on 
paper simply clouded with tint or gold, but sometimes over the surface of a 
finished picture, which thus was seen through and between the characters, 
and made a charming and subtle accompaniment that could not be called an 
illustration in our literal sense, but had somewhat the relation of an air to a 
song. Koyetsu wrote his poems over simple sketches of a flower and a few 
leaves, or the leaves alone, washed in with rich pigments, transparent or 
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opaque, or both run together, strange and elusive in varied tint, often of 
gold, or of gold and colours together. The greater part of the few remain- 
ing of his works are of this sort. A splendid and well-known Koyetsu was 
shown at the recent Exhibition, for which it was lent by Baron Kuki Riu-ichi. 
It is a fan-mount set up on a kakemono. Here the poem is wholly written 
on a reserve of rich gold on the upper right; on the remaining space, 
among sprays of agi, painted against a deep citron background, 
a white hare looks upward, thus suggesting the moon, to which the 
poem alludes. 

A contemporary of Koyetsu, a fellow-worker, though no doubt a 
younger man, was Tawaraya Sotatsu. We know less of Sotatsu personally, 
perhaps, than of any other Japanese painter of equal importance ; certainly 
less than of any of the great figures of the last four hundred years. It is 
known that his original family name was Nonomura, and that he was born 
in Noto province ; further, that in his youth he left his somewhat remote 
birthplace for Kanazawa, a considerable stage on his way to Kyoto, where 
he settled later, living at the temple Hoshiujii He was given the title 
Hokyo ; and he used the names Inen and Taiseiken, which appear on his 
best known seals, It is not known if the change of his family name to 
Tawaraya was due to his adoption by a family of that name or was an 
independent fancy of his own; and the dates of his birth and death are 
another mystery. He is recorded to have worked in the long Kwanyei 
period, which extended from 1624 to 1643, both years included ; and he 
is said to have died near about the end of that same period. 

The tradition now generally received is that he was at first a pupil of 
Kano Yeitoku; there are certainly signs of Yeitoku’s influence in the loose 
handling to be observed in such of his work as does not show Tosa 
characteristics of drawing. I have seen screens decorated in colours on 
gold that might almost be attributed to either master ; though Yeitoku’s 
loose touch is to be found chiefly in his ink work, and Sotatsu’s in his 
colour, which he handled in a way much akin to the Ashikaga masters’ 
handling of ink. When it is remembered that Yeitoku died in 1590, we 
get some vague clue to the period covered by Sotatsu’s life. 

The shadowy tradition that Yasunobu had anything to do with his 
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teaching may be dismissed as out of the question. Yasunobu was a boy 
at the time of Sotatsu’s artistic maturity. There is another dim tradition 
that Sotatsu studied the Tosa style under Sumiyoshi Jokei. This is rather 
nearer possibility, but most unlikely, for in every probability the Tosa artist 
was also very considerably his junior. It is certainly the fact that Sotatsu 
did make a study of Tosa methods, but it was probably independently. As 
a result of his researches into the two styles, he evolved his own, combining 
many of the excellences of both ; but obviously he did it much under his 
friend Koyetsu’s influence, for the sum of all was that Sotatsu widened the 
scope of Koyetsu’s manner, and in it, or very near it, achieved some of his 
most notable triumphs. 

I say that only some of Sotatsu’s triumphs were accomplished in the 
manner founded on Koyetsu, because in figure painting, and when he used 
ink without colour, or with very little, Sotatsu often practised an almost 
purely Tosa manner, sometimes with considerable attention to detail. The 
Lotus and Water fow/l in the collection of Mr. Sakai Shokichi is a notable 
example, and I have reproduced another, with human figures, in the 
Descent of the Thunder-god, in which fine and imaginative composition 
may be observed the master’s treatment of the figure at its best. There are 
certain peculiarities in Sotatsu’s use of an ink wash that can be instantly 
recognised, once they have been studied in a few good examples. He 
deliberately cultivates broken tones and that darker washed-up edge that 
other painters treat as an accident to be prevented, and of it he makes 
one of his singular beauties. 

Sotatsu is the prince of Japanese flower painters. If there is one 
quality higher than another in his work it is the extraordinary sense of 
springing life that every touch exhales. If one would learn how absolutely 
apart this feeling and spirit of life and growth may be from any merely 
external naturalism of aspect, he should sit before a great screen on which 
Sotatsu has flung, from a seemingly reckless hand, in flat, thick, and 
unashamed pigment, plants, flowers, and grasses rising from the vacancy of 
the gold or paper background. So intense an expression of the beauty and 
mystery of plant life has been accomplished by no other artist, East or West, 
that I can name. 
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It is hopeless to attempt to render any idea of this master’s ineffably 
beautiful colour by any process of mechanical reproduction, and for my 
part in the error I ask forgiveness. ‘The work of such a man cannot 
be repeated, even distantly, by the product of an iron press with steam to 
drive it. 

Sotatsu used gold as a pigment, mixing it with ink and colours—he 
was the first to do this—veining leaves with it, using it for thin local 
touches. Silver, also, he used with a like boldness and effect ; though age 
and exposure have brought about an inevitable blackening. There can be 
no doubt, however, that both Sotatsu and Korin, solicitous as both were in 
the use of their materials, and considerate of their suitability in every respect, 
were well aware of the fate that must overtake their silver, and used it where 
only a change and no loss of harmony would come with the darkening ; 
beautiful tones have emerged in the processes of time, and their qualities 
take an important place in the eye and judgment of the connoisseur. 

It must be remembered that the gold and silver grounds of screens 
painted by the Japanese masters had their meaning as well as their decora- 
tive use. The gold stood for sunlight and the silver for moonlight. None 
of the great decorators showed a greater or apter variety in his gold grounds 
than Sotatsu—sometimes pale and soft, sometimes rich and full, sometimes 
with a strange tinge of green; and always laid in the squares whose 
irregular overlapping edges break the surface with a vibrant play of a 
thousand wonderful tones. 

The gold of Korin, also, has become almost a proverb ; though the 
gold mostly spoken of is that he used in his lacquer. Korin, a name itself 
beautiful as a picture, as M. Gonse has said, is one of the few names of 
Japanese artists familiar in Europe ; where, sad to say, it has mostly been 
seen attached to imitations and forgeries. I have particularly in mind a 
certain ambitious collection offered for sale some years ago on the Continent, 
the catalogue of which was overweighted with more than a score of items 
attributed to Korin, every one of which was false, and pretty obviously so. 
A little judgment, and probably no more money, might have procured the 
owner a single specimen which would have given distinction to the collec- 
tion. The genuine works of the master are not to be swept up a dozen at 
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a time by the casual globe-trotter, trot he never so well weighted with 
bank notes. The amateur who after years of experience finds himself 
the possessor of one true Korin may count himself fortunate, and if he 
be worthy the charge, nothing in his collection will offer him greater 
delight. 

The date of Ogata Korin’s birth in all probability was 1655, though 
other dates a few years later are given by certain Japanese authorities. 
Korin came of a family of high degree, which had owned land in Bungo 
province centuries before; and many of his ancestors held important 
positions in the Court of the Ashikaga shoguns, though the family’s later 
history points to some reduction of its fortunes, following, no doubt, on the 
downfall of the Ashikagas. Korin’s great-grandfather, Ogata Dohaku, 
became a Shinto priest, and married Koyetsu’s elder sister. Their son 
Shinzaburo Sohaku became a silk merchant—a notable instance of a descent 
into trade of the head of an aristocratic family. The change seems to 
have been recognised as something exceptional, since we read that the 
dowager-empress, Tofukumon-in, appointed him her own purveyor of silks 
and dresses, and he received many other Court orders. Sohaku’s son and 
successor was Soken, Korin’s father. Soken and his father Sohaku between 
them seem to have amassed much wealth from their mercery trade, and 
Soken was enabled to indulge his taste for the arts, devoting his leisure to 
painting, which he studied under the tuition of one Kojima Soshin, who 
had been a pupil of Koyetsu. Soken used also the names Shumé and 
Kosai, and would appear to have attained some eminence as an amateur ; 
but it is as the father of his great sons, Korin and Kenzan, that he is 
remembered. 

Korin’s relationship to Koyetsu, it will be perceived, was that of great- 
grand-nephew. Ichinojo was Korin’s name as a child, and as a man his 
true private name was Ogata Koretomi. In addition to his best known 
name Korin, he used many other professional pseudonyms, of which 
Hoshuku, Seisei, Doso and Chokoken are the more frequent. His father 
gave him his first encouragement and teaching in art, and for the rest he 
would seem to have studied for a little while with Kano Tsunenobu and 
again for a little while with Sumiyoshi Gukei; thus he took his grounding 
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in both the classic schools, like Sotatsu and Koyetsu before him, ere 
combining his knowledge, applying his Tosa colour with a modified Kano 
brush, and perfecting his own manner. In this, as I have said at the 
beginning of the chapter, he consolidated and completed the methods of 
his great predecessors, and brought to their aid a certain freedom and 
adaptability, and especially a singular audacity. He may almost be said, 
indeed, to be the originator of the style as he applied it to figures. No 
painter in the world’s history has so daringly reduced his subjects to his own 
conventions without for an instant losing suggestiveness. The liberties he 
takes with the external and obvious aspects of the objects he represents sadly 
puzzle the unaccustomed foreigner, especially if his be the common habit 
of viewing a picture with the eye of a photographer. Korin carries the 
style of Sotatsu defiantly to its climax. Under a first appearance, almost of 
childish zaivezé, he nearly—never quite—conceals a mastery of form that, 
derived from a profound knowledge of nature, ends by bending all nature 
to his will. If I attempt any further to convey an impression of Korin’s 
art by the unsuitable medium of words I shall find myself writing something 
like a translation of a paragraph written years ago by M. Gonse. And it 
will be fairer to that distinguished critic, whose writings were the first in a 
European language to show sympathetic insight into the fine art of Japan, 
to quote him textually :— 

‘Korin,’ says M. Gonse, ‘est peut-étre le plus original et le plus 
personnel des peintres du Nippon, le plus Japonais des Japonais. Son style 
ne ressemble 4 aucun autre et désoriente au premier abord I’ceil des Européens. 
I] semble a l’antipode de notre goit et de nos habitudes. C’est le comble 
de l'impressionisme, du moins, entendons-nous, de ’impressionisme d’aspect, 
car son exécution est fondue, légére et lisse; son coup de pinceau est 
étonnamment souple, sinueux et tranquille. Le dessin de Korin est toujours 
étrange et imprévu; ses motifs, bien 4 lui et uniques dans V’art japonais, ont 
une naiveté un peu gauche qui vous surprend; mais on s’y habitue vite, et, 
si Pon fait quelque effort pour se placer au point de vue de T’esthétique 
japonaise, on finit par leur trouver un charme et une saveur inexprimables, 
je ne sais quel rythme harmonieux et flottant qui vous enlace. Sous des 
apparences souvent enfantines, on découvre une science merveilleuse de la 
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forme, une sfireté de synthése que personne n’a possédée au méme degré 
dans l’art japonais et qui est essentiellement favorable aux combinaisons de 
l'art décoratif. Cette souplesse ondoyante des contours qui, dans ses 
derniéres ceuvres, arrondit tous les angles du dessin vous séduit bientot par 
son étrangeté méme. J’avoue trés sincérement que l’art de Korin, qui, 
dans les premiers temps, m’avait passablement troublé, me donne aujourd'hui 
les jouissances les plus raffinées.’ 

Korin’s respect for Sotatsu was profound, and many of his most famous 
works are copies of pictures by the older master. I have explained in the 
fourth chapter of this book the differences between what are called copies 
among ourselves, and the copies executed by the masters of the East, with 
the consequent difference of regard in which they are held. The best 
known and most interesting copies of Sotatsu executed by Korin are the 
famous screen paintings of the Wind and Thunder Gods, belonging to 
Count Tokugawa Satomichi. The originals by Sotatsu are preserved in 
the temple Kennin-ji, and it is a favourite exercise of Japanese virtuosi to 
compare and discuss the two performances. It is the general agreement 
that while Korin’s version shows the more brilliant execution, Sotatsu’s has 
the advantage in nobility of feeling. Through the medium of photographs 
in the S4imbi Taikwan it is possible for the student in this country to make 
the comparison for himself; he will find it instructive. The very splendid 
pair of screens, decorated with waves and rocks, which was shown at the 
recent Exhibition, was Korin’s version of an earlier pair by Sotatsu, now in 
the collection of Mr. Freer of Detroit. Large photographs of his screens, 
which Mr. Freer was so kind as to send me, afforded a most valuable and 
interesting comparison of the handling of the two masters, so similar and 
yet each so individual. The different modulation—more pronounced in 
Korin’s work—of the rock outlines was the first difference to strike the 
eye, and a slightly varied treatment of the wave crests was another; these 
apart, of course, from such an obvious matter as a change of design in a 
gold cloud; and from subtleties inexpressible except in presence of the 
works themselves. 

The wave motive was greatly favoured by Korin in the decoration of 
screens, and sometimes in smaller designs, It is used in some of the most 
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important works he has left us. The screen I have reproduced is especially 
notable not only for its impressive vigour, but for its very beautiful colour, 
centralised in the rich red-brown, blue, green, and gold of the rock. The 
wave crests and the spray, in silver, have now by age the tone of black 
mother-of-pearl. Such noble designs may be called ‘ decorative’ or ‘ con- 
ventional’ or anything else, but they present a mental vision of nature in 
essence that leaves an enduring impression on the imagination. 

Korin had the good fortune to live in exactly the right period for the 
flowering of his peculiar genius. Many years of peace had brought 
prosperity to almost all classes of society, and the arts reflected the luxury 
and splendour of the time, which culminated in the famous period of 
Genroku, when Korin’s activity was at its height. The wealthy merchants 
and bankers of Kyoto vied with each other in their household appointments, 
their entertainments, the splendour of their wives’ dresses; and Korin was 
often called upon to exercise his genius in aid of one or another of the 
rivals, The tale is well known of the dress he designed for one lady who 
at a great gathering eclipsed the sumptuously attired multitude about her, 
wonderful in silk and gold, by appearing in a plain black kimono with a 
white lining. And there is that other anecdote of Korin’s own ‘score’ 
over a party of plutocrats whom he accompanied on a picnic. As the time 
of refection neared the merchants’ servants unfolded the silken wrappings 
from their gorgeous gold-lacquered luncheon boxes, and produced the 
decorated trays whereon lay choice and curious viands; Korin took from 
his sleeve a mere common wrapping of bamboo husk, such as a coolie 
would carry food in. Within was plain boiled rice and a flavouring of 
ordinary pickles; but when the husk was fully opened it revealed an inner 
surface of Korin’s own gold, on which were painted designs of flowers and 
birds in the richly encrusted colours he loved so well, outshining the 
choicest bentobako in the company. The bankers would understand, for 
it was the pride of the great artists in lacquer, Korin chief among them, to 
lavish their most splendid decoration on the interior of a box with an 
absolutely plain outer surface. His simple meal finished, Korin quietly 
pitched away his bamboo husk into the stream that ran by, and turned to 
the contemplation of the cherry blossoms, which was the object of the 
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excursion. But the ‘score’ failed to count in the end. Somebody found 
the bamboo husk, and deposited the precious object at the Kyoto city office 
for lost valuables. The tale was repeated, and the shocked city fathers, 
who felt their obligation to castigate the extravagant manners of the age, 
punished the wanton waste of gold by banishing Korin beyond the limits 
of their jurisdiction. Thus it came about that Korin left Kyoto for Yedo, 
there to achieve fresh triumphs. 

In his later years Korin returned to Kyoto and retired into nominal 
priesthood under the name of Nichijiu, and like Sotatsu he was given 
the rank of Hokyo. He died in 1716. 

Korin’s younger brother Kenzan is most famous as a potter, and in 
that department he occupies much such a position as Korin’s in the depart- 
ment of lacquer. But Kenzan painted also, in his brother’s manner, and 
that like a master, though with a smaller accomplishment. His true name 
was Ogata Koremoto, and he was born in 1663, dying in his eighty-first 
year in 1743. His pictures on paper and silk are few, but he had the art 
of painting on his rough pottery with the breadth and freedom that one 
might more reasonably expect on the easier material. Prince Kimihiro was 
Kenzan’s chief patron, and the potter’s devotion to his art and his disregard 
of every other earthly concern made a watchful and generous patron 
necessary to his continued existence. It is told how on one occasion the 
prince, observing Kenzan’s utter neglect of the comfort and seemliness of 
his clothing, conveyed him a hint by the presentation of a suit of honour, 
in magnificent silks; arrayed in which the simple artist plunged straight- 
way among his clay and ashes, and speedily reduced it to the state of his 
remaining wardrobe. 

A good proportion of Kenzan’s few pictorial works are ink sketches 
of the freest and most summary execution. He was much distinguished 
as a calligraphist, and his pottery often exhibits specimens of his skill. He 
derived the name Kenzan (north-west hill) from the situation of the kiln 
he first set up in Kyoto, which was on a hill to the north-west of the 
Imperial palace. Other names he used were Shinsei, Shisui, Shoko, 
Shuseido and Tozen. 

Of the pupils of the three masters, Koyetsu, Sotatsu and Korin, the 
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chief without a doubt was Korin’s follower Watanabe Shiko. But to 
begin with Koyetsu, we must first name his son Honnami Koho, whose 
work is rarer than his father’s, So rare is it indeed that it is difficult to 
estimate his position in the school. I have seen nothing but repro- 
ductions of one or two very charming pictures of flowers, in a manner 
nearer that of the Tosa school than his father’s. Koho is said to have 
attained the priestly rank of Hogen, and his dates of birth and death are 
given as 1601 and 1682 respectively, though another account puts each 
date two years later. Besides Koho we have very little record of pupils 
of Koyetsu in painting with the exception of the Kojima Soshin, who was 
Soken’s master. 

Sotatsu certainly had a school of pupils, but in most cases their identity 
is now lost. Obvious ‘school pictures’ in his manner are met from time 
to time, but they are difficult or impossible to ascribe. Korin himself is 
sometimes loosely spoken of as Sotatsu’s pupil, but that is only true in 
a sense implying no personal relationship. There was a certain Sosetsu, 
however, about whom we know a little more. In some of the reference 
books he is called simply a pupil of Korin, who worked in the Genroku 
period; but another and more particular account describes him as Sotatsu’s 
son and heir. I am very well acquainted with Sosetsu’s work, which has 
closer affinities with Sotatsu’s than with Korin’s; it is elegant and pleasing, 
though it lacks the imaginative power of the two masters, and is less forcible 
in handling. Further, the first character of Sosetsu’s name would seem 
clearly to have been taken from Sotatsu’s; and as if to remove all doubt, 
Sosetsu also used the name Inen, one of Sotatsu’s alternative names. More- 
over, he used this name on a seal which is almost or quite a facsimile of 
one used by Sotatsu, so that great confusion is apt to be caused between 
the pictures of the two painters, which only a critical examination of the 
work can dissipate. There is, of course, the possibility that Sotatsu may 
have died in Sosetsu’s infancy, and that Korin may have been responsible 
for his training, though it is no more than a possibility, since Korin was 
probably Sosetsu’s junior; and, on the whole, it seems to me that every 
likelihood points to Sosetsu’s pupilage as well as filial relationship with 
Sotatsu. 
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There remains the mystery of Tawaraya Sori. There was an obscure 
line of painters carrying Sotatsu’s name Tawaraya, the best known of whom 
was the Tawaraya Sori who influenced—possibly taught—the famous 
Hokusai late in the eighteenth century, and from whom Hokusai adopted 
for a time the name Sori for himself. This Tawaraya Sori is said to have 
been a pupil of Sumiyoshi Hiromori the Tosa painter, but he certainly 
painted in the Korin style. He was the son, real or adopted, of Tawaraya 
Sorin, the last character of whose name seems to have been derived from 
Korin, of whom he may well have been a pupil; and Sorin in his turn 
was the son of another Tawaraya Sori, who is said to have had some 
connection, by blood or by school, with Sotatsu, which again is most 
probable. I am not aware of any known work of any of these men 
except the later Sori, from whom Hokusai took the name, and the line 
itself is barely traceable, with the materials now available. I have an idea 
that the whole group of Koyetsu, Sotatsu and Korin with their satellites 
may be found to be more closely related together than now appears; the 
characters of their names suggest it everywhere. The connections between 
Koyetsu and Korin are fairly clear, and Sotatsu remains the centre of mystery. 

Korin’s pupils present far less difficulty. First in every sense comes 
Watanabe Shiko, in many respects the peer of Korin himself. Shiko’s true 
name was Watanabe Motome, and he was an important vassal of Prince 
Konoye. His was an aristocratic temper, and no money would tempt 
him to paint professionally for all comers, For his prince and for his 
friends he produced his masterpieces, and such pictures as went beyond 
this exclusive circle in Shiko’s time were painted on Prince Konoye’s 
commission for purposes of presentation. Consequently Shiko’s pictures 
are scarce, and very rarely come into the ordinary market even now. 

Shiko began as a pupil of the Kano school. The ordinary Japanese 
book of painters will tell you, in its ordinary slap-dash fashion, that Yasunobu 
was his master, but that he painted in the style of Naonobu. Now Yasunobu 
died in 1685, when Shiko, who was born in 1683, was a rather large baby 
on his nurse’s back. Tsunenobu would be far more likely, since he lived 
till Shiko was in his thirtieth year. Such evidence as the pupil’s early pictures 
give is not of great assistance. Shiko’s work as a whole is scarce enough, and 
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his purely Kano productions are rare exceedingly. The only one I have 
personally examined is a small Fukurokujiu in my own collection, which 
certainly might pass for a very good Yasunobu, or possibly a sketch of Tanyu. 

But whether Tsunenobu or some less important Kano artist of the 
time taught Shiko his elements is perhaps no great matter, since the pupil’s 
independence soon led him to the studio of Tsunenobu’s contemporary, 
Korin. Again, he never slavishly imitated his master, and his individuality 
always emerges. Asa rule, one perceives a little less of the Tosa element 
and rather more of the Chinese in his work than in Korin’s. On occasion, 
however, he painted flowers very much like Sotatsu ; a fine example was 
shown at last year’s Exhibition. 

His design is alway solid, dignified, and impressive, his technical skill 
of the highest, and his colour exquisite. The specimen I reproduce loses 
vastly when its gold and rich tints are translated into black and grey. It is 
one of a pair of large screens decorated with the Four Seasons, treated as an 
imaginative panorama. Winter unmitigated is seen to the right, but as the 
eye travels across the picture the flowers of spring in their successions are 
perceived springing through the snow. Similarly on the companion screen 
summer fades into autumn, the composition being dominated by an old pine- 
tree. The pair, which were painted on the order of Prince Konoye, form 
one of the most important of Shiko’s remaining works. They havea particular 
interest as exemplifying the painter’s double training, certain parts—notably 
the pheasants in the Summer and Autumn screen—being executed in a 
purely Kano style which in the rest merges into that of Korin with the 
harmony of the seasons themselves. The effect of the two gold screens in 
position, each being more than twelve feet long, is one of extraordinary 
splendour. 

Notwithstanding his wholly different manner and outlook from that of 
the great realistic painter, Shiko compelled the enthusiastic admiration of 
Okyo, who is said for some time to have experimented in his style ; so that 
Korin’s chief pupil may be counted among the influences that originated the 
naturalistic movement of the latter part of the eighteenth century. Shiko 
died in 1755. 

Next in importance to Shiko among Korin’s immediate pupils one 
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should probably count Tatebayashi Kagei, who followed his master with 
more docility. Kitagawa Soyetsu was another pupil of some account, and 
a certain Roshiu, of whom very little is known, made a fourth. Korin also 
left two sons. The elder was adopted into the Konishi family ; he was a 
painter, and as such he adopted his father’s pseudonym Hoshuku. His 
works are said now to be wholly unknown, but there is one flower-picture 
in the British Museum which I strongly suspect to be from his hand. It 
has no signature, but is sealed with the name Hoshuku. At first it was 
supposed to be by Korin, but a critical examination showed it to be inferior 
both in workmanship and in conception to what one expects of the master. 
This becoming obvious, the attribution was shifted to Shiko; but this does 
Shiko’s memory an injustice, and leaves the seal to be supposed a later 
addition, though it bears every sign that it is contemporaneous with the 
picture. A close comparison of this same seal, moreover, with all the 
known seals of Korin which bear the same characters shows differences in 
detail, proving the impression to have been taken from a stamp not among 
those known to have been used by the elder artist. A comparison with any 
known work by Korin’s son is impossible, but the remaining evidence would 
seem to warrant at any rate a presumptive attribution to him. CKorin’s 
second son is not known to have painted, and he died young. 

After Korin’s immediate followers none were left to maintain the 
school, and for many decades the style went wholly out of use. The 
greater part of a century elapsed, indeed, ere Sakai Hoitsu set himself to 
revive the glory of Korin and re-establish the school. 

Hoitsu, like other leaders of the school, was a man of many accom- 
plishments ; he was distinguished in the course of his life not only as a 
painter but as a poet—he published ten volumes of poetry—a calligraphist 
and a musician ; further, he was an eminent master of the tea~ceremony, 
and he was notably skilful in the patrician exercises of archery, horsemanship, 
and the connoisseurship of swords. He was born in 1761, at Koishikawa, 
Yedo, being the second son of Sakai Tadayasu, daimyo of Himeji, of 
Harima province. His health was delicate in his early years, and he greatly 
wearied of the pomp and ceremonial incident to his distinguished birth. 
Consequently, although it is said that as many as forty noblemen at different 
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times wished to adopt him, in his twenty-eighth year he took the customary 
short cut to a simple life for men of his class, and entered the priesthood 
under the instruction of Monnyo Shonin of the temple Nishi Hongwanji at 
Kyoto. He reached high priestly office under the names Togakuin 
Monsen (or Bunsen) and Kishin. Each of these names appears on one or 
other of his seals, and sometimes he used them in his signatures. His stay 
at Nishi Hongwanji was not over-long, and on his return to Yedo he took 
up a retired life at the suburban village of Asakusa. Later—in his forty- 
seventh year, in fact—he built himself a house and studio, called Ugé-an, 
at Negishi, which became a notable meeting-place for the literati and 
virtuosi of Yedo. 

In the pursuit of his education as a painter he showed very broad 
views. He began by seeking instruction from Utagawa Toyoharu of the 
Ukioyé school—a remarkable step for a patrician of his time, when the 
Ukioyé school was regarded as one unworthy of notice by men of education, 
except as regarded the productions of a few of the earlier masters. From 
Toyoharu he went to Watanabe Nangaku, of the Maruyama school, a pupil 
of Maruyama Okyo himself. Nangaku, though a pupil of Okyo, was an 
intense admirer of Korin’s painting, and it was probably by Nangaku’s 
influence that Hoitsu’s genius took the direction it did. For a time his 
allegiance was divided between Okyo—whose pictures he collected and studied 
with great zeal—and Korin. In the end, as was to have been expected, 
Korin was his choice. Every amateur of art must have experienced curious 
personal preferences—and the reverse—for certain artists, derived wholly 
from the knowledge of their works ; feelings entirely apart from mere art 
criticism, though they can never be prompted by any but great perform- 
ance. One recognises a certain geniality (I have no better word though I 
need it) that is attractive as a winning personal manner, and, being 
recognised again and again in some particular man’s work, generates sooner 
or later a feeling remarkably akin to friendship. Now in all the long list 
of the painters of Japan, I can think of none who exhales this peculiar 
quality more than Korin. With long use it grows as recognisable and 
familiar as almost to provide by itself a test of the genuineness of a picture. 
On the other hand, I cannot name a painter of the first rank who has less 
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of it than Okyo. Okyo is a giant, a man of extraordinary power and 
influence, but he is sot genial. I am perfectly sure that in Hoitsu’s place 
I should have chosen as he did, without a second’s hesitation. Yet Hoitsu, 
as a painter, must have been extraordinarily impressed by Okyo’s over- 
whelming mastery of his material, which he conquered to the limits of 
human possibility ; and as a result we may readily detect in Hoitsu’s work 
a trace of Okyo’s influence and of the coldness that goes inseparably with it. 

Soshiseki of the Chinese school, who died while Hoitsu was a young 
man, also attracted his regards, and he devoted some time to the study of 
the work of that fine colourist; and of all these considerations and 
influences the art of Hoitsu was born. Notwithstanding his vagrant studies 
and many masters, it is the style of Korin that predominates, and that so far 
that Hoitsu is included without doubt or qualification in the Korin school. 
He showed his devotion to the master in numberless ways. He made a 
great ceremonial observance on the hundredth year after his death, and 
erected a monument to his memory. He made copies of a great number of 
Korin’s works—they are among the most valued of Hoitsu’s pictures—and 
presented them to his friends. He caused copies of Korin’s important 
pictures to be engraved, and published them in separate series, a hundred at 
a time, in a book bearing the title Korin Hyakudzu, and he prepared also a 
book of facsimiles of Korin’s seals for distribution among his friends. 
Kenzan, Korin’s brother, he honoured in a similar way, erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory and publishing a book of copies of his designs, entitled 
Kenzan boku. 

As a colourist Hoitsu may almost vie with Korin himself. The 
singular purity of his tones he attained with the extremest care, and he 
ensured them at some cost ; for though his colours were jealously protected 
from dust by covers, even while he worked, he would never use a brushful 
that was not fresh mixed for the moment, and threw away any that 
remained when he rose from his work, Many of the old pigments were 
extremely costly, and very few painters, even of the first rank, could 
afford such expensive care. Korin himself, I fancy, must have taken like 
precautions. Certainly he spared no cost in his ink and pigments, all of 
which were of the finest and richest quality. 
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For the rest, Hoitsu’s painting has a delicate elegance quite its own, 
while it lacks much of Korin’s robust audacity. The example reproduced 
from the British Museum collection is one of the boldest I have encountered, 
except the works after Korin’s own designs. One of the most beautiful of 
Japanese colour-printed books, by the way, is Hoitsu’s Bansho Sokugoshi, in 
one volume, sometimes called by its alternative title Oson Gwa/fu. It 
contains twenty-five double-page designs, wonderfully printed, and was 
published in 1817. It is a collector's prize and a rarity. 

Hoitsu died in 1828, in his sixty-eighth year. He left a small school 
of pupils, of whom the most important was Suzuki Ki-itsu, who died in 
1858, in his sixty-third year. Ki-itsu produced many pictures, the best 
of which in some respects approach the work of his master. Shiu-itsu, 
Ko-itsu and Ikeda Koson may also be mentioned, and Tanaka Ho-ni was 
a later follower, who died as recently as 1884. Ho-ni carried his devotion 
so far that almost the whole of his seals were designed in close imitation 
of those of Hoitsu, differing only in the addition of an almost imperceptible 
tick to convert the second character. The inexperienced collector is warned 


to be careful. 


VIIL—THE UKIOYE SCHOOL 


HIS is the school whose work in colour-prints is almost 
invariably the first to attract the regards of the European 
amateur; and such knowledge of Japanese pictorial art as he 
possesses is in many or most cases confined to these prints 

and a stray drawing or two. While most of the schools of Japanese 
painters are called by the family or personal names of their chief members, 
the Ukioyé school alone bears a name originating in the nature of the 
subjects most commonly treated by the artists included in its lists. The 
word is compound, and may be thus divided: wh, passing, floating ; 
yo, the world, in the sense of ‘vanity fair,’ or alternatively, the age, the 
times; and yé, picture or pictures. The original meaning of the term 
is thus seen to be ‘ pictures of the passing world and time,’ and the nearest 
European equivalent sense is conveyed by the word genre. 

The Ukioyé school of painters commonly used subjects drawn from 
the daily life of the Japanese people, and they only occasionally painted 
scenes of history, landscapes, birds and flowers such as had provided 
most of their motives to painters of the older schools. But it was not 
the mere subject that divided the work of the Ukioyé painters from the 
rest; they worked in a manner of their own, a manner which distin- 
guished their work from that of the men of other schools, even when 
the subjects were the same. In a system of classification wherein the 
schools are everywhere distinctly separated by differences of style and 
method, it is obviously impossible, without general confusion, to set apart 
one school distinguished merely by subject. The Ukioyé school, like 
all the others, is marked off from the rest purely by style, and it is easy 
to find any subject used by the painters of the older schools painted in 
the Ukioyé manner. Ready examples are the landscapes of Hokusai 
and Hiroshigé, the warriors and other historical figures of Tsukioka Settei 
and Katsugawa Shuntei, and the birds and flowers of Utamaro and 
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Shigemasa. So that the term Ukioyé, adopted for convenience from an 
incidental circumstance, simply indicates a manner of painting, just as 
does the term Kano, adopted from a family name, and the term Shijo, taken 
from the name of a street. If I repeat this too often it is because some 
European writers have fallen into curious muddles through a confusion 
of ideas caused partly by the fact that the main subjects of the Ukioyé 
painters were taken from the ordinary life of their countrymen, and partly 
by the fact that much of their work was given to the world in the form 
of wood engravings. Thus, we sometimes find Hanabusa Itcho included 
in the Ukioyé school, though by teaching and style he is clearly a Kano 
painter; and one writer classes under Ukioyé two other purely Kano 
painters, Tachibana Morikuni and O-oka Shunboku, as well as Shiuzan, 
of the later Chinese school, for no discoverable reason except that their 
pictures were engraved and published. They might almost as well be 
called Early German for the same reason. 

Further, it must be remembered that long before the Ukioyé school 
existed subjects of common life were treated by painters of the classic 
schools, Kano Hideyori’s famous screen, to which I alluded in the sixth 
chapter, is an example. Sanraku provided many such examples, insomuch 
that some part of his work has been mistaken for that of Iwasa Matabei, the 
founder of the Ukioyé school. Other early Kano painters painted genre 
subjects so often that quite an important group of works of this kind 
is in existence, in many cases difficult of ascription. In the work of 
the Tosa masters such subjects were, if anything, more common still, 
figures and groups of the ordinary people about their ordinary concerns 
appearing in many of the long rolls painted in the centuries ranging from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth. Toba Sojo, Kasuga Mitsunaga, Tosa Mitsunobu 
—one could go on to make a long list of such artists who treated genre 
subjects indifferently with others as occasion rose. 

These facts sufficiently dispose of that other misconception that the 
painters of the Ukioyé school were held in lower esteem purely because 
of their choice of subject ; since just such choice of subject had often 
been made by some among the most highly honoured of the classic 
masters. The facts are quite simple. The Ukioyé manner involved a 
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revolt against the traditions of a thousand years of high achievement; and 
that on the part of painters who were often men of low rank and small 
education. Many of them showed a lack of that noble perfection of touch 
which distinguished the old masters, as well as of the lofty feeling and 
serene distinction that were in some degree at least the fruits of generations 
of culture and high tradition. Moreover, we shall misjudge the Japanese 
critics’ view of the Ukioyé school if we fail to remember that they have 
highly esteemed certain of the Ukioyé painters whose work retained some- 
thing of the old classic feeling—Matabei, Moronobu, Choshun, Sukenobu, 
and Toyoharu among them. 7 

But I must not seem to do the rest of the Ukioyé masters injustice. 
Their critics had their reasons, but often they had prejudice also—the 
natural prejudice aroused by revolt against ancient tradition on the part 
of painters whose origin and education were such as to add a flavour of 
presumption to their defiance. But it cannot be too often insisted that 
a man’s performance must be judged by his aims, and not by the aims of 
some other man. The artists of the Ukioyé school never for a moment 
sought to rival the grand old masters of Tosa and Kano. They saw a 
new field, and they tilled it to good purpose. In the house of art are 
many mansions, and if the painters of the passing-life school did not repeat 
the triumphs of Mitsunaga, Sesshiu and Soami, they nevertheless won 
triumphs of their own. They sought grace, charm, spirit, harmony of 
colour and beauty of line and mass, and they found them all, in varying 
degrees; many also achieved a fine pictorial dignity, and it is not 
unreasonable to say that on some few of the Ukioyé painters devolved 
the maintenance of the native tradition of figure painting handed down 
from the early Yamato masters, and that the responsibility was worthily 
upheld. Apart from the niceties of the schools and the genealogies of 
the leaders, and allowing for a certain Kano element, the Ukioyé may be 
legitimately regarded as the more vigorous later offshoot of the old Tosa 
school, 

About Iwasa Matabei or Matahei, founder of this school—his life, 
his pictures, his very identity—a world of mystery clung for long, and 
it was my privilege, by the aid of certain Japanese friends, and especially as 
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a result of persevering inquiries and investigation by the late Kubota Beisen, 
to present for the first time in the Monthly Review for November 1902 
a connected statement of the facts. The Japanese printed authorities had 
hitherto been vague and contradictory in the last degree; while the European 
authorities had been perfectly unanimous and utterly wrong. They had 
united in confounding the originator of Ukioyé with a wholly different 
painter, not even his contemporary, and presenting the signature of the 
latter as that of the former ; and while insisting on the undoubted rarity of 
the master’s work, they assigned to him the product of at least three 
painters. 

The true original Matabei, founder of the Ukioyé school of painting, 
was a man of noble birth and romantic history. His father was Araki 
Murashigé, daimyo of Itami in Settsu province in the time of Ota Nobunaga. 
At first an ally of Nobunaga in the civil wars then raging, in course of time 
Murashigé found himself opposing the increasing pretensions of that success- 
ful warrior by all the means in his power. In the end, however, Nobunaga 
prevailed, as he had done so often before, and Murashigé, with the stubborn 
heroism that was the tradition of his caste, and the resolve neither to submit 
nor to be captured, killed himself in due form by seppuku or hara-kiri at 
Amagasaki, near Osaka, in 1579. He is sometimes spoken of as dying in 
expiation of the offence of rebellion against Nobunaga; but one must 
interpret that statement in the light of the fact that throughout the many 
civil wars of Japan each and every faction invariably stigmatised its enemies 
as rebels. 

At the time of Murashigé’s death his son was an infant of two years, 
according to the Japanese computation of age, which would mean that the 
future painter was born in 1578. His faithful nurse fled with her charge 
to Kyoto, and there sought refuge in the temple Hongwanji. The boy’s 
family name was changed from Araki to Iwasa, which had been that of his 
mother, and after the death of Nobunaga he became a page in the train of 
Nobuo, that great soldier’s son and successor; though this cannot have been 
for long, since Nobuo was exiled in the year 1590. Whether or not the 
lad’s identity was concealed at this time is uncertain, but in any case he 
retained the name Iwasa Katsumochi, and received his first lessons in art 
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from the son of an old vassal of his father’s, one Shigesato. Shigesato’s 
father Shigenobu had been a pupil of Kano Shoyei, and Shigenobu’s name as 
a painter was Kano Naizen. Shigesato, who was born in 1570, also took the 
name Naizen after his father’s death. His young pupil had been devoted 
to drawing from his earliest childhood, and, apart from the help of Shigesato, 
he was to a considerable extent self-trained. On reaching man’s estate he 
sought further instruction in the studio of Tosa Mitsunori, but his member- 
ship of the Tosa school was short. Independence of method on the pupil’s 
part would seem to have ended the connection. As a Tosa painter Matabei 
was known as Sho-i, the alternative reading of Katsumochi; though there 
would seem also to have been another Tosa Sho-i, of obscure history, who 
is sometimes confused with him. 

In the end Matabei evolved his new style, in which both the Kano and 
the Tosa methods had their part, though as a whole the work was dis- 
tinctively his own. It is a strikingly individual style throughout, though 
it passed through certain developments. A notable characteristic of his 
drawing of the human face during a long period of his career was a certain 
extreme depth and roundness of chin, which, however, was much modified 
and reduced in his later years. In all his painting of the human figure one 
recognises a classic simplicity—something of the stark directness of state- 
ment of early Greek sculpture. There is both vitality and repose, and the 
forms exhibit an expressive dignity and balance that belong to art of the 
first order. He is serenely regardless of the smaller elegances that recom- 
mend the work of so many of his successors in the school, and his liveliest 
figure of a dancing girl has a monumental quality—a suffusion of grand 
style. 

Matabei settled at Fukui in the province of Echizen, and there enjoyed 
the patronage and protection of Matsudaira Tadamasa, daimyo of Fukui. 
The Shogun Iyemitsu also was a great admirer of the artist and often desired 
his presence at Yedo, two hundred miles from Fukui by road ; but such 
was the jealousy of Matsudaira lest he might lose Matabei altogether, that 
he would never suffer his wife nor any member of his family to accompany 
him on these journeys, but kept them all at Fukui as hostages to ensure his 
return. It was Iyemitsu who gave Matabei his largest commission, and as 
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it chanced, his last. For in view of the marriage of the shogun’s daughter 
Chiyohimé, to Mitsutomo of Owari, Matabei was brought to Yedo to paint 
the screens, makimono and the like, which were to make part of the 
sumptuous furniture that went with the lady’s dowry. This, with other 
commissions from the same exalted source, promised to occupy the painter, 
by now an old man, for some few years ; but before the task was completed 
Matabei’s health broke down. His last recorded act was to paint his own 
portrait, and send it to his wife and family at Fukui; and this work he sur- 
vived only a few weeks, dying in his seventy-third year at Yedo, on the 
twenty-third day of the sixth month, in the Japanese calendar, of our year 
1650. The portrait remains in possession of the present representative of 
the family, and I have seen a copy of it. It shows the old painter wasted 
by sickness, but of a singularly mild and kindly countenance. 

Because of his new style of painting, he was often called Ukiyo 
Matabei ; and on certain of his rarely seen seals he used the names Do-un 
and Un-wo. Almost all of the few remaining specimens of his work, 
however, bear neither seal nor signature. This circumstance may be 
accounted for, partially at any rate, by the large proportion of his works 
which were executed by the orders of noblemen ; in which cases it was the 
etiquette of the Japanese painter not to intrude his name on the picture 
except by special command. Even at the present day no pictures executed 
for the Imperial palaces bear either signature or seal. 

Matabei painted a few pictures in ink, but these, unlike what might be 
expected, partake more of the Unkoku style than of the Kano. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that his second son was adopted by Hasegawa 
Tohaku, and so became a member of the Hasegawa branch of the Unkoku 
school, under the name of Totetsu. Matabei’s landscapes in the Unkoku 
manner are said to be especially fine; one is on a screen owned by 
Viscount Fukuoka. 

One of the most famous of the master’s works is the set of portraits 
of the thirty-six poets, painted on panels, and now preserved in the 
Toshogu shrine at Kawagoyé in Musashi. This set dates from 1640, 
and its interest is largely due to the remarkable fulness of signature on 
the backs of the panels, whereon Matabei is described as ‘of the lower 
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stream of Tosa Mitsunobu.’ But of late it has been suspected that some 
if not all of these signatures (which are in lacquer) have been added since 
Matabei’s time. 

Matabei’s eldest son was Iwasa Genbei, and he also called himself 
Katsushigé ; but because of his parentage and his manner of work he became 
known as Matabei the second, or as often as not simply Matabei. Hence 
is apt to arise a certain confusion, which has been aggravated by another, 
whereby both father and son have been confounded with a wholly different 
painter, of whom I shall speak presently. Iwasa Katsushigé was an artist 
of much ability, and succeeded his father in the service of the Matsudairas, 
lords of Echizen, at Fukui. His work is rarely seen; it has a good deal 
of the character of his father’s, but with less downright vigour and inherent 
life. He survived his father nearly twenty-three years, dying on the 
twentieth day of the second month of the year corresponding to 1673. 

I have already alluded to Matabei’s second son, who became the 
adopted son of Hasegawa Tohaku, and a member of the Unkoku school. 
The direct line of Matabei was continued through Katsushigé, who had 
a son called Mochishigé (sometimes Yo-un), who also served the lord of 
Echizen. Little is known of him, and his successors achieved no reputation 
in the profession. 

The confusion between the two Matabei, father and son, and the 
almost unknown Tosa Sho-i, was a small matter compared with that which 
long existed between all three and the later Matahei of Otsu. To begin 
with, I should mention that the forms Matabei and Matahei are inter- 
changeable, the sound of either consonant, 4 or 4, being equally correct ; 
and until the time when I first drew attention to the whole matter in the 
Monthly Review in 1902, the name Matahei was indiscriminately used for 
the great master, his son, and the later Matahei of Otsu ; European critics, 
as a fact, treating them all as one artist, and presenting, as the signature of 
the founder of the Ukioyé school, that of the later, inferior and more 
obscure Otsu painter. One would have imagined that the first glance at 
the names of the men in the Japanese character would at least have sug- 
gested that the Otsu Matahei must be a separate person, since in his case 
the name Matahei is written in quite a different manner from that used 
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in the case of Iwasa Matahei. In the original master’s name three char- 
acters are employed, reading Mata-he-i—a character for each of the three 
divisions of the word ;-in the name of the Otsu painter there es 
are but two, Maza and 4ei—the latter a single character wholly 

different from either of those used in Iwasa Matahei’s name. Ar. 
It is true that the pronunciation is the same in each case, ‘ 
Matahei or Matabei, alternatively, and from this fact, no K27 
doubt, the confusion has arisen. But it is now conveniently  maraser 

an pie (Iwasa) 

agreed to reserve the form Matabei to distinguish the founder 
of the Ukioyé school, and when necessary his son, Matabei the second, 
and to use the name Matahei for the later Otsu painter. 

This last Matahei was a native, or at any rate a resident, of >< 
Otsu, a village near Kyoto. He was a picture-dealer, with a habit 
of stammering; and all his known work as a painter consisted of 
roughly and quickly executed caricatures, which were produced in 
numbers and sold to travellers under the name O¢su-yé, or pictures yaraner 
from Otsu. The village was on the main road from Yedo to an 
Kyoto—the famous Tokaido—and was the last stopping-place before Kyoto 
was reached, and it was customary for travellers to buy Ossu-yé at a very 
small price as mementoes of the journey. The sketches—which were 
produced by other pot-boiling painters as well as by Matahei—are interest- 
ing as being the precursors of the colour-prints afterward produced by the 
Ukioyé painters. This Matahei of Otsu was also called Hisakichi, Shigeoki, 
and Ukiyo—the last name providing another occasion of confusion with 
Iwasa Matabei. The Otsu man had some connection with the Tosa school, 
most members of which in his time had fallen on evil days; and he was 
proud to sign himself, as he frequently did, Tosa Gonji. Two specimens 
of his Otsu-yé so signed are now in the British Museum collection. 

Otsu Matahei died in his eighty-ninth year at some unknown date in 
the period Kyoho, which extended from 1716 to 1735. 

The belief in the existence of no more than one Matabei, and the 
supposition, formerly held, that he died at about 1630, have given rise to 
the general error that the Ukioyé style of painting fell into disuse, or very 
nearly so, until it was revived by Hishigawa Moronobu about the year 
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1670. In fact, however, as we have seen, the first Matabei survived till 
1650, and the second died in 1673, three years at least after Moronobu’s 
work began. Moreover, several talented painters in the Ukioyé style were 
at work in the generation preceding Moronobu’s appearance, such as 
Tsujimura Mohei, Yamamoto Rihei, Kitamura Chiubei, and Inouyé Kanbet; 
while Hinaya Rippo, or Riuho, more important than any of these, remains 
one of the most famous artists of the school’s early days, albeit his work is 
rarer than that of Matabei himself. Rippo was a man of many talents, an 
elegant calligraphist and a poet as well as a painter; while his actual 
business in life was the making of dolls—whence his prefix Hinaya. It 
must be remembered that the making of dolls was held in regard as an art— 
which it was—in old Japan, Rippo’s true name was Nonomura Chikushigé, 
and he is said to have been a pupil of Kano Tanyu. He was a contem- 
porary of Matabei, and may be regarded as the father of the Ukioyé school 
in Kyoto, of which city he was a native. The most of the few pictures 
left by Rippo are summary ink sketches of the Kano style; his more 
distinctively Ukioyé work has much of Tosa character, and is rarer still. 
He died in 1669 in his seventy-first year. 

So that the Ukioyé school, though a small and possibly a struggling 
one, never ceased its activity through the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
the genius of Moronobu, however, forced a more general acceptance, and 
from his advent the school flourished exceedingly. 

Hishigawa Moronobu was born at Hota, a village in the province of 
Awa (often called Boshiu), almost certainly in the year 1625. Hishigawa 
Kichibei was his ordinary name, and he was the son of an embroiderer 
whose work was celebrated far beyond the bounds of the small village in 
which it was produced. Hishikawa Kichizaemon was this embroiderer’s 
name; he was also called Domo (alternative reading Michishigé) and, 
on his nominal admission to the priesthood, Kochiku. Another reading of 
this last name is Mitsutaké, and this has led to his name being given by 
most writers as Hishigawa Mitsutaké. As his craft demanded, he was an 
accomplished draughtsman, and he trained his son to follow him. He died 
in 1662, 

Moronobu migrated to Yedo in his youth, a journey by road of not 
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very far short of a hundred miles, though the direct distance of Awa from 
the shogun’s capital was little more than thirty miles across Yedo Bay. 
In Yedo he abandoned embroidery and devoted himself entirely to painting. 
He studied in the first instance the Tosa style, and there is evidence that 
he regarded himself in a certain degree the reviver of the old art of Tosa. 
In fact, throughout his life he loved to style himself in his signatures 
‘Yamato Yéshi’ or ‘Nihon Yéshi.. From the purely Tosa school he 
turned to the manner of Matabei, which he must have regarded simply as a 
branch of the older school; this, in fact, was the view of Matabei himself, 
who, as we have seen, all unconscious of founding a new tradition, described 
himself merely as ‘of the lower stream of Tosa Mitsunobu.’ Moronobu, 
however, was consciously an originator, and formed a style of his own, free, 
lively and brilliant, in which he produced many of the finest works of the 
school. Traces of his education in embroidery design are visible in most 
of his work, particularly in that of early date; and his debt to the 
Tosa school is almost always apparent. He and Hanabusa Itcho had a 
curious influence on each other. An inscription on a picture by Itcho 
reveals how the art of Moronobu suggested his subjects and spurred him to 
emulation; while the no less legible evidence of Moronobu’s work after a 
certain period shows clearly how he was captivated by Itcho’s masterly 
technique. Traces of the Kano manner are especially visible in the back- 
grounds and accessories of Moronobu’s paintings in his later period, but 
the most complete example of Itcho’s influence on the Ukioyé master 
which I have seen is a makimono in my own collection which displays a 
panorama of a river under moonlight with many picnic groups and musical 
parties. There are details in this picture which one might well take to be 
from the brush of Itcho himself. 

Moronobu’s qualities, his gay animation, his brilliant colour, his easy, 
charming drawing, his unfailing fertility of design and his power of 
expressing motion in his spirited figures must be studied at first hand; but 
much of his work was done for the engravers, and it was through this that 
he made himself famous among the general public of his day, and exercised 
a great part of his influence on the fortunes of the Ukioyé school. Books 
had been illustrated by woodcuts before his time, but it was he who first 
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issued Y¢-hon—books of pictures—in which the text was wholly subsidiary 
and usually very scanty. He also began the issue of woodcut prints in 
single sheets, the precursors of the colour-prints so eagerly collected in 
Europe and America to-day. These prints were at first in ink merely— 
animated designs in simple and bold outline, aided by decorative black 
masses used with a surprising mastery. Later the black outline was supple- 
mented by a few simple colours applied by hand, a red lead pigment called 
tan being the chief; such prints were called sav-yé, and they marked the 
second step toward the complete colour-print of the eighteenth century. 
A number of these prints celebrated the deeds of warriors and other national 
heroes. Others, and almost the whole of Moronobu’s original pictures, 
depicted the amusements of Yedo in its gayest period. It was in 
Moronobu’s time that the popular theatre first took a notable share in the 
life of the eastern capital. It fell to later artists to supply the public with 
printed portraits of their favourite actors, but the theatre as a scene of 
crowded animation made subjects for Moronobu, as did all the rollicking 
life of the Toms, Jerries and Corinthian Kates of the Tenwa, Teikyo and 
Genroku periods. 

Late in life Moronobu followed the usual custom and shaved his head 
in token of his formal admission to priesthood, taking the name Yuchiku on 
the occasion. In the early summer of 1694 he presented the temple of his 
native village with a bell, cast with an inscription recording his names and 
the particulars and date of the gift ; and later in the same year he died. It 
is quite possible that the bell, which still exists, was not the first of his gifts 
to the temple at Hota. I have a kakemono from his hand which presents 
an astonishing contrast to his characteristic work; it is no less than a 
butsugwa—a figure of Jizo, protector of children and travellers, signed 
‘Bo-koku Hishigawa Moronobu,’ that is, Hishigawa Moronobu of Boshiu. 
It is a beautiful work, but a great astonishment to every Japanese connoisseur 
who has seen it. There is every probability that it is the only picture of 
the sort that ever issued from Moronobu’s hand, and the pointed addition to 
his signature of the name of his native province makes it seem likely that 
it may have been a contribution from Moronobu in Yedo to the adornment 
of a temple, if not at Hota at some other place in the province. 
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Moronobu’s chief immediate successor was his elder son Morofusa. 
He painted with exquisite grace of drawing and sweetness of colour, but 
with less power than his father. His pictures are rarely seen now, probably 
because he early abandoned his career as a painter and became a dyer—a 
trade which was held in considerable esteem in old Japan, comprising as it 
did the designing as well as the printing of dress patterns. Morofusa’s first 
personal name was Kichizaemon, that of his grandfather; on Moronobu’s 
decease he changed it, taking up his father’s name Kichibei. 

Moronobu’s younger son Okinojo was also a painter in his father’s 
manner, using the go Moronaga. He was an excellent colourist. Furuyama 
Morishigé was a pupil following his master’s manner very closely and very 
ably, but with less native strength, and not quite the grace of Morofusa. 
He relinquished his family name, Furuyama (sometimes read Koyama) for 
that of Hishigawa. He had two notable pupils of his own in Morotsugi 
and Moromasa—the latter probably his son. Moromasa broke away from 
the strict Hishigawa manner, being much influenced by the example of 
the Torii sub-school. 

Other followers of Moronobu, of less account, were Morohide, 
Moromori, Tomofusa, Morohira, and Masanobu—this last to be carefully 
distinguished from Okumura Masanobu, of whom I shall speak presently. 
Hanada Takumi, Sensuke Yamasaki and Yoshida Hanbei were independent 
contemporaries. 

We shall find, as we proceed with the consideration of the Ukioye 
school, that it divides into a number of sub-schools, each having its own 
peculiarities of style. The first of these falling to be dealt with is that of 
Kaigetsudo. The work of this small group was for long a mystery, and 
was taken to be the product of one man ; it is known now, however, to have 
proceeded from one master artist and four pupils—possibly more. The 
original Kaigetsudo, leader of the sub-school, was one Okazawa Genshichi, 
whose precise dates are unknown. He may have been a late contemporary of 
Moronobu, and it seems pretty certain that he lived and painted in Suwacho 
in the Asakusa quarter of Yedo in the Hoyei and Shotoku periods—from 
1704 to 1715. We have one precise date and no other ; he was banished 
in 1714 to the island of Oshima, because of some remote connection with a 
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Court scandal of the time. After some years he is said to have returned, 
but it would seem probable that most or all of his known pictorial work 
was produced before his exile. He is said not to have been a professional 
artist, but to have painted chiefly as an amateur. This view is supported 
by the fact that he issued no prints. and illustrated no books, but wholly 
confined his work to painting, the few Kaigetsudo prints in existence 
coming from the hands of his followers. He adopted the go Kaigetsudo 
Ando, and the name Ando distinguishes him from his followers, Anchi, 
Dohan, Doshiu and Doshin, who sign with their full names or with the 
name Kaigetsudo alone. 

The work of the Kaigetsudo group is quite distinctive, very splendid 
in its sweeping flow of powerful line, rich and brilliant in colour, and 
noticeable for certain mannerisms, pleasant enough, in the drawing of 
features, and for the smallness of the heads and hands of the tall figures of 
girls which were the staple subjects of the school. I cannot at this moment 
recall a single picture or print by one of Ando’s followers which has not for 
its subject the single figure of a tall standing or walking girl. Ando, the 
master, had more variety, though figures of women are his main subject also. 
So far as I can ascertain, only two of his pictures are known to contain male 
figures. One of these is in the Fukuba collection, and was exhibited at 
Shepherd’s Bush. It presents the figure of a standing girl in conversation 
with a seated man. The other is the well-known example so finely 
reproduced in Mr. Tajima’s great book on the Ukioyé school in five folio 
volumes: a picture in which a girl is dressing the hair of a man seated 
before a mirror, while a younger girl kneels to take incense from a packet. 
This was the property of Mr. J. S. Happer, but is now in my own 
collection. | 

The Kaigetsudo school is notable for its brilliance and breadth of 
colouring, but in this respect the head of the school shows a refinement 
rarely shared by his followers. Most of the works of the group are signed 
with the preliminary remark, MVihon gi-gwa—‘Japanese Amusement- 
picture’; and all his immediate disciples followed Ando’s fashion of signing 
in large, wildly flourishing characters, written with a very fine-pointed 
brush. This circumstance, with the fact that each followed his master’s 
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signature exactly, with the exception of the last, hastily scrawled characters 
in the long line—and even these are sometimes much alike—makes it 
necessary to use sharp eyes and an intimate knowledge of the characters 
to distinguish one raksan from another. The prints designed by these 
disciples must be almost or quite as rare as their original works. Some 
are sumi-yé—prints in plain black—and others are san-yé. Invariably, in 
my experience, the subject is an erect female figure drawn with sweeping 
power in strong, sharply modulated lines. 

Apart from the immediate followers of Kaigetsudo Ando, certain 
independent painters of his time so far confess his influence that they 
might almost be included in his school. Chief among these is Matsuno 
Chikanobu, who also used the name Hakushoken. He paints with a 
brilliantly clear and firm technique, and his colour is admirable. One of 
his exceedingly rare pictures is reproduced in an early number of the 
Kokka—No. 42. The original is now in my possession. Shisendo Rifu 
is another of these independent allies of the Kaigetsudo association. I think 
it probable that neither were professional painters. 

Until quite lately it was assumed that the peculiar manner of 
Kaigetsudo was the result of mingled influence from Miyagawa Choshun 
and Okumura Masanobu. But a careful study in the light of more 
recently ascertained dates makes it clear that the influence was in the 
opposite direction. Kaigetsudo Ando, in fact, emerges as one of the 
leading figures in early Ukioyé, whose example did almost as much for 
the Okumura and Miyagawa branches as that of Moronobu himself. 

Before we touch on these sub-schools, however, it will be convenient, 
for chronological reasons, to turn to the founding of the sub-school of 
Torii, which has been linked so closely with the fortunes of the Yedo 
theatre since its rise to public favour in the late seventeenth century. 
The founder of the Torii school was not Kiyonobu, as generally assumed, 
but Torii Kiyomoto, his father. It is probable that the importance of 
Kiyonobu’s reputation as the originator of the colour-print has placed him 
at the head of the line of artists which nevertheless was founded, in a very 
special sense, by his father. Kiyomoto, whose ordinary name was Shoshichi, 
was born in 1645, and was at first an actor of Osaka, whose speciality was 
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the representation of female characters. He is remembered as the inventor 
of the purple cap which can be seen in so many actor prints, the use of 
which was to conceal the shaven crown of an actor playing a female part. 
He had great ability as a painter, and for some time he produced the 
great pictorial posters (Aaméan) used to attract spectators to the Dotombori 
theatre. In the year 1687 he migrated to Yedo, in company with his 
son Shobei, aged twenty-three, who was to become famous as Kiyonobu. 
The Yedo theatre was a new and rising institution, and Kiyomoto and his 
son speedily found work in painting the 4améan for the theatre Ichimuraya. 
The painting of these posters for the Yedo theatres has remained a sort of 
monopoly in the Torii family to this day. 

The bold, rotund style of painting used by Kiyomoto for his giant 
posters made the basis on which the manner of the Torii school was 
established. Kiyomoto died in 1702 in his fifty-eighth year, but his son 
carried on the work at the theatres, and added to it the designing of 
prints of popular theatrical subjects, which were sold for a small price in 
the streets. On his arrival at Yedo, Kiyonobu had come instantly under 
the influence of Moronobu, and in some Japanese handbooks he is errone- 
ously classed as a pupil of that master. Kiyonobu never so far succumbed 
to the authority of Moronobu as to imitate him, and his individual style 
exhibits a grafting of what might profitably be gleaned from Moronobu on 
the bold and striking style in which he had learned to paint kamban. In 
his drawing of female figures, in fact, the dominating influence was clearly 
that of Kaigetsudo. 

It is chiefly for his part in the development of the sheet print that 
Kiyonobu is remembered. He designed prints in black and sam-yé, and 
presently, with other painters of his time, he exchanged tam for the rich 
kurenai red which distinguished the fully hand-coloured print of the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He produced also wrushi-yé—the 
lacquer-decorated prints which followed—and finally he issued prints in 
two colours, green and the déa7 red, printed wholly from blocks by the 
process which has been used ever since in the production of the colour- 
prints which make the European amateur’s usual introduction to Japanese 
pictorial art. 
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I need scarcely offer a minute description of the process by which 
these prints were made. In the first place, it has been so often described 
that it is probably familiar to every reader of this book ; and in the second, 
we are here considering the Japanese pictorial artists mainly as painters. 
It will probably be sufficient therefore to say that the colour-prints differed 
from everything that we customarily call a print in Europe, since no press 
was used in their production, the impressions being simply taken from the 
wood blocks (one for each colour and one for the outline) by hand pressure 
applied through a pad rubbed over the back of the paper. It was a process, 
in fact, rather of water-colouring from blocks instead of from the brush, 
with a gain in uniformity and rapidity of production, and the acquisition 
of certain qualities of tone and surface. The original outline drawings for 
these prints were usually destroyed in the cutting, being pasted on the block 
and cut through. This, however, was not invariably the case, for in some 
instances a tracing made by a pupil was the version sacrificed, especially in 
cases where many alterations had been made in the original drawing which 
might perplex the engraver. 

All native history and tradition tell us that it is to Torii Kiyonobu that 
we owe the first use of colour blocks, and though the statement has been 
questioned on more or less plausible grounds, I can find, in the end, no 
evidence which on strict examination can be held to disprove the Japanese 
account. Kiyonobu’s prints of any sort are not common, but his original 
pictures are of the rarest of all productions of the school. He was born in 
1664 and died on the twenty-eighth day of the seventh month of the 
fourteenth year of Kyoho, which is our year 1729, in his sixty-sixth year. 

Kiyonobu’s successor in the headship of the Torii branch was 
Kiyomasu, his eldest son. In common with some other writers I held for 
some time to the opinion that Kiyomasu, spite of native tradition, was 
not Kiyonobu’s son but his younger brother. There seemed to be pre- 
sumptive evidence in favour of this view in the visibly contemporary character 
of certain stages of the work of the two men in prints. But the evidence of 
records still in possession of the Torii is clearly to the effect that Kiyomasu 
was eldest of three sons born to Kiyonobu. It is probable that the earlier 
part of Kiyonobu’s career was occupied with the painting of scenery and 
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hamban, and that he turned his attention to prints at the time when his 
eldest son was of age to join in his work. There is no doubt that the two 
worked together in the same studio in the long period Kyoho, designing 
prints of very similar character. 

Kiyomasu was an artist of ability equal to his father’s, and so like in 
his methods that it is often difficult to separate the designs of the two. 
There are differences here and there, however; in his tall drawings of 
women Kiyomasu shows more of the influence of Kaigetsudo than his 
father, and in many of his other prints one observes a more angular arrange- 
ment of line. The son, who was sometimes spoken of as the second 
Kiyonobu, survived his father thirty-four years, dying after some considerable 
period of retirement from his profession, on the second day of the twelfth 
month of the last year of Horéki, which was just on the turn of our years 
1763 and 1764. 

The most important of the immediate pupils of Kiyonobu not of his 
own family was perhaps Kiyotada, who seems to have died young. His 
work is among the rarest of all the rare work of the early Torii masters. 
Kiyoshigé is another pupil whose prints are almost as rarely seen as Kiyotada’s, 
Kiyohisa, Kiyotomo, Kiyoharu, and Kiyofusa are others. 

Hagawa (sometimes read Hanekawa) Chincho may be called an un- 
attached pupil of Kiyonobu. His ordinary name was Ota Bengoro, and he 
was born at Kawaguchi in Musashi province. He was a lordless samurai, a 
great practitioner of martial exercises, a poet, and a bachelor—a state of life 
sufficiently rare in Japan to call for special mention in his biography. He 
was a man of individual views, a stickler for etiquette, and strict in his 
attire, but he accepted poverty as the normal condition of a samurai, and 
refused regular employment at the hands of print publishers as involving 
a loss of independence. His work is of the rarest, and it is distinguished 
by a lofty feeling uncommon in the products of the school. Chincho was 
born in 1679 and died in 1754. 

The artist who took up the headship of the Torii line after Kiyomasu 
was Kiyomitsu, his second son. Kiyomitsu was a great designer of prints 
and kamban and fortunate as a master, for it was he who trained Kiyonaga, 
the greatest of the Torii painters. Kiyomitsu brought a new sweetness and 
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grace into the Torii convention, drawing the figures of women with ex- 
quisite elegance of line and freedom of pose. He was a fine colourist, and 
it was he who first added a third to the two-colour blocks used in the early 
prints. He made other experiments in colour as applied to prints, freely 
varying the restricted palette hitherto employed and superposing primary 
tints to produce purples, greens, and greys. He did a great work in the 
development of his school, and as regards prints he was the pioneer of the 
advance that led to the triumph of complete colouring in the hands of 
Suzuki Harunobu. He died in 1785 in his fifty-first year. He had an 
admirable fellow-pupil in Kiyohiro, who adhered a little more closely to the 
older Torii practice, but nevertheless drew with much personal grace and 
elegance. 

The Torii sub-school offers a very constant example of the practice 
among Japanese painters of the adoption of part of a master’s name. From 
the beginning every Torii painter has not only adopted the family name, but 
has used the character Kiyo as the first of his go. 

So crowded was the Ukioyé school of the eighteenth century that it 
is inevitable that certain talented painters must be passed with bare mention, 
or none at all if a due proportion is to be observed in a book of the present 
dimensions, which might well have been filled with the history of the 
Ukioyé school alone, and that without exhausting the subject. But for the 
moment we must leave the Torii school and return to certain contemporaries 
of its earlier masters who merit more than bare mention. 

A very important Ukioyé painter, first trained in the Kano school, 
was Nishikawa Sukenobu, who was born at Kyoto in 1670—some say 
1674—and received his tutelage at the hands of Kano Yeino, who will 
be remembered as the heir in art of Kano Sansetsu. He is also said to have 
studied the Tosa style under Mitsusuké. Sukenobu, however, was not long 
in adopting the new Ukioyé style, and he became very famous as an 
illustrator of books, most of his work of this description being done at 
Osaka, where he lived for the greater part of his life. His book illustrations 
are all uncoloured, and he is generally supposed to have designed no 
detached prints. As a fact, however, a very few such prints have recently 
come to light, and they overset the generally accepted view that all the 
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woodcuts printed from his drawings were in plain black, for some of these 
sheet prints are hand-coloured. No print of Sukenobu’s printed from 
colour blocks has yet come to light, however, though such a discovery 1s 
possible. It is true that the colour-print of Sukenobu’s time was a 
distinctively Yedo production, but Sukenobu lived so far into the eighteenth 
century that it seems likely that the art may at least have been tried in 
Osaka before his activities ceased. 

In his rare original paintings Sukenobu was a colourist of the first 
order, though no reproduction but one printed from Japanese blocks can do 
him a shadow of justice. Apart from colour, and throughout his work, 
painted or engraved, his elegant female figures, his unfailing spirit, his 
admirable composition and graceful feeling proclaim him a master. The 
great family likeness in most of the kindly, innocent faces of his girls has 
been pointed at as a fault, but I see no fault in it. It was the way of the 
Ukioyé artist to seek his own type of female beauty and to maintain it as 
his ideal. Because of this the amateur with very small experience may 
readily separate the works of the leading painters; and though at first 
Western eyes may see little in these faces but a sameness and lack of 
expression, a reasonable acquaintanceship and sympathetic study will reveal 
the infinite but subtle variety and the quiet meaning that inform the 
seemingly quaint and stolid features. 

Sukenobu used also the names Bunkwado and Ukiyo. He died in 
1750—possibly 1755—in his eighty-first year, leaving a son, Suketaka, who 
drew in his father’s style though not so well, and other followers in the 
persons of Hasegawa Mitsunobu and Shimokawabeé Jiusui. 

Contemporary with Sukenobu was the painter famous under the name 
of Miyagawa Choshun, the founder of a line of artists that endured into the 
nineteenth century. His true name was Ofuji Chozaemon, and he was 
born in 1682 at a village in Owari province. He had a love of painting 
from childhood, and studied the Tosa style as a boy. In his teens he 
betook himself to Yedo, where he received a small official appointment, 
still painting purely as an amateur. In the shogun’s capital he became 
acquainted with the work of Moronobu, who had been dead some years, 
and set himself to acquire the methods of that master. This he did with 
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certain differences, due partly to his own individuality and partly to the 
influence of Kaigetsudo Ando. Having acquired a reputation, he re- 
linquished his official duties and took to painting as a profession. He 
never designed prints or illustrated books, but jealously confined his 
attention to painting. His subjects were those of Moronobu—figures, 
groups, and scenes of festivity and holiday-making, and he treated them 
with vivid fancy and bright spirit. A peculiarly graceful, clean, and neat 
drawing, and a pleasant harmony of bright colour characterised all his 
work. In his manner, especially in the treatment of small figures, he kept 
in many respects nearer to that of Moronobu than any contemporary artist 
not of the Hishikawa school, and he testified his respect for his exemplar 
by modelling a number of his compositions on known works of the earlier 
artist. He may usually be observed to pay more attention to accessory 
background than did Moronobu, and to finish it more minutely. 

When an old man Choshun suffered a short banishment from Yedo 
as a consequence of a quarrel, involving bloodshed, with a now forgotten 
Kano painter, Shunga, and his pupils. Shunga, because of his connections, 
received in 1749 the commission to repair the decorations of the Toshogu 
shrine at Nikko, and in view of Choshun’s surpassing abilities as a colourist 
he engaged him to execute some part of the work. The work was 
finished, but Choshun found it impossible to extract his pay from Shunga, 
and a stormy interview at the house of the Kano painter ended in Choshun 
being severely beaten and thrown out by Shunga and his pupils. Choshun’s 
son Chosuké coming to seek his father, and finding him so maltreated, 
rushed into Shunga’s house sword in hand and killed him and one of his 
pupils—some say two. This done, Chosuke committed seppuku accord- 
ing to the forms prescribed in such cases, either on the spot, according 
to one narrative, or by sentence of court, according to another. The 
court was quite impartial, however, and, though Choshun was exiled, the 
entire family of his slain enemy, we are told, was ‘ uprooted,’ which 
sounds drastic, at any rate. Choshun’s banishment was very shortly 
abrogated, and he returned to Yedo, where he died in 1752 in his seventy- 
first year. 

He left several important pupils. Miyagawa Choki was probably a son, 
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and certainly was a worthy successor. Shunsui, after the Shunga trouble, 
changed his family name from Miyagawa to Katsu-Miyagawa and finally to 
Katsugawa. It is doubtful, indeed, if Shunsui were actually a blood- 
relation of Choshun. Miyagawa Issho was a third follower of considerable 
note, who also used the name Koyensai, and Masayuki also deserves 
mention. Toyensai Kwa-o seems to have had some connection with the 
school, probably as a pupil of Issho. His very rare work shows divergences 
from the accepted Miyagawa style. 

Shunsui, after his change of patronymic, was the first of the family to 
design prints, but he produced very few indeed. His great pupil Katsugawa 
Shunsho we must deal with later, returning now to the times of Choshun 
and his younger contemporary Okumura Masanobu. 

Masanobu was born in 1690, and though by some he is said to have 
been a pupil of Kiyonobu, I think it a certainty that he was a wholly 
independent artist, taught in none of the Ukioye studios. By trade he was 
a bookseller in Tori-shio-cho, Yedo, and as he dealt in the picture-books 
and prints of his predecessors and contemporaries, he would find innumer- 
able models for study always at hand. It is certain that he began under 
the influence of Moronobu, and speedily experienced that of Kaigetsudo, 
his debt to whom he acknowledged by the adoption of the name Hogetsudo. 
On these foundations he proceeded to elaborate a style of his own, in the 
exercise of which he showed himself one of the most elegant and prolific 
of the early Ukioyé artists. It is impossible, by the way, to explain in 
words the differences, sometimes subtle, sometimes obvious to any eye, 
between the styles of these painters, and it is little more than a degree 
better to offer a photographed and reduced specimen of one work only 
of each. A careful study and comparison of a number of examples is 
essential to a proper comprehension. 

Okumura Masanobu’s true name was Okumura Genpachi, and he was 
very generally known as Honya (bookseller) Genpachi. In addition to his 
go Masanobu he used quite a number of other pseudonyms, such as 
Bunkaku, Hogetsudo—already alluded to—Tanchosai and Kanmyo, and 
on some of his larger prints one may observe most of these names strung 
out in an imposing array, as likely as not with the addition Séo hitsu—‘ the 
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true brush’; an evidence that his popularity had led to the production of 
imitations of his work. Masanobu—and, indeed, most of his contem- 
poraries in the art—had a remarkable ability in constructing an apparently 
elaborate colour scheme out of the two tints of red and green used in the 
first colour-prints, interspersed with the black of the ink and the white 
of the paper. Extraordinary effects of this kind appear on many of his 
graceful female figures and groups. 

Masanobu retired into his shop—or more probably from active life 
of all sorts—a considerable time before his death in March 1768 of our 
calendar. His son and pupil, Toshinobu, who followed his father’s 
methods with much talent, predeceased him. Masafusa was another pupil. 

Very important contemporaries of Okumura Masanobu were the two 
Nishimuras, Shigenobu and Shigenaga. Their relations are a little obscure, 
though I think it pretty certain that Shigenobu, the elder, an artist of quaint 
mannerisms, was the father of the more important Shigenaga, whose real 
family and personal names were Nishimura Magosaburo. Senkwado was 
a pseudonym he used in addition to Shigenaga, the name by which he is 
usually distinguished, but sometimes he took the very unusual course of 
signing his work with his private name. Shigenaga was another prudent 
artist who combined art with trade. He is said to have kept a tea-house 
at one time, and he certainly became a bookseller and publisher of prints, 
as Okumura Masanobu had done before him, opening his shop in the 
Kanda quarter of Yedo. His trade did his art so little hurt that Shigenaga 
remains one of the most interesting and attractive of the painters of his 
school. His was a wayward genius, and everything he drew had a quaint 
beauty wholly characteristic. He had an odd way of bringing grace out 
of apparent awkwardness, and he obeyed no prescriptions in the matters 
of pose and composition. It is pleasant to observe this excellent tradesman 
in his shop, he too, like Sotatsu and Korin, consciously averting the 
approbation of the vulgar. 

Shigenaga contributed to the triumphs of his school not only by his 
own work but through his training of pupils who bore names among the 
foremost of Ukioyéshi. He was born in 1697 and died in 1756. 

Ishikawa Toyonobu was the oldest important pupil of Shigenaga. 
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His dates are 1711-1785, though he relinquished his work as a painter— 
or at any rate the main part of it, which was the designing of prints— 
twenty years before he died, and did very little for some time before that. 
Toyonobu, through his pupil Toyoharu, founded a line of painters which has 
endured to the present day, as we shall presently see. In the beginning 
Toyonobu’s drawing showed greater traces of the manner of Okumura 
Masanobu than of his own master, though in colour he learned more from 
Shigenaga. The prints, some hand-coloured and some taken from two 
or three colour blocks, which he put forth as a young man, are among 
the most beautiful products of the school; but their issue almost ceased 
on his marriage to the daughter of a wealthy innkeeper, and after he had 
succeeded to the business, as he did, nothing is known to have come from 
his hand but one or two small but delightful prints coloured in the manner 
of Harunobu. Toyonobu’s son Toyomasa also became a painter, and 
issued a few prints, but his talents were altogether inferior to those of his 
father. Another son was Rokujuyen, one of the most famous comic poets 
of later centuries. 

Toyonobu’s personal name was Hichibei, and he was often familiarly 
called Nukaya Hichibei, from the name of the inn which made him inde- 
pendent of the chances of a professional painter’s life. He had a reputation 
as a poet; and the conjunction of art, poetry and innkeeping made a 
delightfully fantastic condition of life scarcely possible beyond the bounds of 
old Japan. Tanjodo and Shiuha were others of Toyonobu’s pseudonyms. 
It is sometimes stated that his family name was originally Nishimura, and, 
in fact, that he and not Shigenaga was the author of the prints signed 
Nishimura Magosaburo. I believe that this is an error arising from a 
writer’s slip. The prints themselves would seem to be of an earlier date 
than Toyonobu’s first efforts—they are early, in fact, even among the 
works of Shigenaga. My view is supported by the UAioyé Biko and other 
Japanese authorities. 

Toyonobu’s chief pupil Toyoharu will fall to be dealt with later. 
We turn now to the innkeeper-poet’s younger fellow-pupil under Shigenaga, 
by name Suzuki Harunobu, in many ways the most important painter who 
issued from Shigenaga’s studio. 
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Harunobu’s drawing, in the beginning, was extremely like that of his 
master; in fact, the illustrations in a certain small book at the British 
Museum would certainly be put to the credit of Shigenaga were it not for 
Harunobu’s signature. But with a short period of transition the younger 
painter developed his own manner—a manner which influenced in a greater 
or less degree the style of every Ukioyé painter contemporaneous with his 
not very long career. As seen in his prints, where it is most usually 
studied, Harunobu’s drawing was of incomparable grace and suavity, and 
drawing composition and colour, all informed with a striking distinction 
and much originality, took their parts toward results which often seem to 
touch the possible extreme of elegance. 

Though I am dealing in the main with Ukioyé artists purely as 
painters, the efforts of some of them were so nearly entirely given to the 
production of colour-prints that it is in that department we must look for 
the work which makes them worthy of notice. This is especially the case 
with Harunobu, whose career marks the turning-point of the art of the 
Japanese colour printer. It was Harunobu who brought the art to per- 
fection—to such perfection as has never been approached, before or since, 
by any manner of colour printing the world over. It was he who first 
went beyond the few tints on the main objects of the composition, and 
filled his whole picture, background and all, with colour of such exquisite 
purity and harmony that one feels it an injustice to call the process 
printing, since the word has associations so mechanical. In Harunobu’s 
prints he used many new pigments of his own devising, and proved himself 
a very magician in the art. The colours used before his time had all been 
transparent; he thickened some to semi-opacity, and by that very means 
gained a degree and quality of transparency unknown before. He could 
make almost any colour on his palette seem any other colour he chose by 
relation with the colours he massed about it—make a purple seem a green, 
or an olive seem a brown. He must have devoted long periods to 
experiment with his own hands ere he could have achieved the technical 
triumphs that were his. It would seem certain that at first he must 
have taken the impressions himself, since the process in its perfection 
was solely his own. Indeed, the earliest issues of his prints are of such 
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exquisite workmanship as to suggest that he remained his own printer for 
some time, at any rate as regards the first few impressions. 

Harunobu’s later prints were so different from those produced before 
his time that a new word was coined to describe them. They were called 
nishiki-yé—brocade pictures; and this term is applied to-day in Japan to 
all colour-prints. Consequently a student who comes upon the statement 
in some Japanese book that Harunobu invented zishiki-yé is apt to be 
puzzled, till he learns that before Harunobu’s time the word was not used, 
and that it came into being expressly to differentiate his prints from the 
others then existing—even from his own early prints, which are similar in 
technique to those of his predecessors. 

Harunobu’s favourite subjects were small groups of girls, youths, and 
children, treated with the most delicate sentiment of grace and tenderness, 
and placed against dainty backgrounds, sometimes of interior walls and 
furniture, sometimes of outdoor scenery. He seems to have created a little 
world of his own, a world of gentle gaiety and innocent childhood, where 
the spring flowers last for ever, and the day is all a sunny afternoon, 
alternating only with a night of moonlight on scented blossoms. 

He did not draw actors or theatrical scenes—subjects also avoided by 
a few other painters of the Ukioyé school. I am aware of one exception to 
this rule of Harunobu’s, and there may somewhere be another. But the 
exception was a single lapse of the painter’s youth, before he had formed his 
style and set himself in the path he followed through the years of his chief 
activities. The actor and his profession were held in low esteem in the 
social world of old Japan, though both were popular enough with the 
crowd; but it was not wholly for this reason that Harunobu, Utamaro 
and one or two more refused to produce prints of popular actors, although 
in fact it was for a reason of pride. Large numbers of prints of actors were 
bought solely on account of the popularity of the subjects, apart from the 
quality of the print, and many inferior artists took advantage of this fact. 
Harunobu preferred that his work should be valued for its own sake, and 
he disdained to cling to the skirts of any actor. Many of the greatest 
among the Ukioyé painters, nevertheless, had no such scruples, and drew 
the larger part of their subjects from the theatre; the whole Torii line, of 
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course, since they held a sort of official theatrical connection; all of the 
Katsugawa and almost all of the Utagawa school. 

Specimens of Harunobu’s original work as a painter are very few, and 
they range themselves into two categories; one in which there is scarcely a 
trace of his practice in prints, and one in which his mshiki-yé method is 
transferred as completely as may be by brush to silk. The pictures of the 
former sort are chiefly of his earlier and middle times, exhibiting fairly free 
brushwork in ink, and coloured in very few and simple tones. They are 
mostly, if not all, on paper. The specimen I reproduce is of this sort, and, 
beyond the black and grey of the ink and the touches of white body colour, 
the colour scheme is confined to red, pale blue, and fawn, with a few spots 
of gold on the pale blue part of the dress of the female figure. Here we 
see Harunobu as the Ukioyé painter purely, simple and restrained, and 
undisturbed by any preoccupation with the possibilities of the printing 
process. The subject exhibits one of those curious transformations or 
travesties of classic legend in which many Ukioyé painters delighted. The 
meeting of the Chinese hero Choryo with the sage Kosekiko is shown 
with a Japanese girl and youth in place of the legendary characters. In his 
alternative style, as may be supposed, Harunobu’s paintings have a far 
greater elaboration of colour scheme and finish. The pictures of this sort 
which I have seen are on silk. 

Harunobu’s real name was Hozami Jihei, and he was also called 
Choyeiken. He died in 1770 while his work was in full flood. His age 
at the time is matter of doubt and dispute. One account puts the date of 
his birth at 1718; but Shiba Kokan—who might be expected to know—in 
his book, Kokam Kokai-ki, says that Harunobu died when he ‘had hardly 
passed his fortieth year, and the Ukiyo Gwayinden says he died in his forty- 
sixth year. For the present the question must be left where it is. It is 
quite certain that the period during which the master issued his triumphant 
nishiki-yé extended over very few years, during which he produced an ex- 
_traordinary number and variety of designs. 

Of Harunobu’s pupils the chief was Koriusai. His true name was 
Isoda Shobei, and he was a samurai in the service of the Tsuchiya family 
until he became a ronim and took to Ukioyé painting. For a little while 
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he was a pupil of Shigenaga, but followed Harunobu when the latter left 
Shigenaga’s studio, and became a pupil of the younger master. He acknow- 
ledged Harunobu’s mastership by assuming the name Haruhiro, which 
appears on a few of his earliest works ; and the name Koriusai, which he 
soon substituted, was a gift from Harunobu, who had himself used it as an 
alternative pseudonym, though chiefly if not wholly for literary purposes. 
In his early work Koriusai so closely followed the manner of Harunobu that 
it is sometimes necessary to refer to the signatures in order to separate the 
works of the two men. Such pictures are rare, however, and the pupil ere 
long began gradually to evolve a manner of his own, full of Harunobu’s 
influence in the drawing, but still distinct. As a rule, one may notice less 
repose in the folds of Koriusai’s drapery than is to be observed in Harunobu’s. 
In his later work—I am speaking now chiefly of colour-prints—distinct 
signs are perceptible of the influence of Kitao Shigemasa, a painter of whom 
I shall speak presently. 

I think it more than probable that in his early days, before he became 
Shigenaga’s pupil, Koriusai had some teaching under a Kano master. Kano 
handling is clearly to be seen in the backgrounds of his original paintings. 
Koriusai’s chief merit lay in his power of design. Nobody better filled the 
difficult spaces of those long, narrow hashirakaké colour-prints designed for 
hanging on posts in houses, and he designed more of these long prints than 
any other painter of his time. Like several other artists of the school he 
gave up designing prints and devoted himself to painting in his later years, 
receiving the title of Hokyo. 

Shiba Kokan, a man of extraordinary character in many ways, is usually 
classed as a pupil of Harunobu, though it would seem to be doubtful if he 
actually received instruction in that artist’s studio. It is certain at any rate 
that he was at one time a pupil of Kano Furunobu, son of Chikanobu, and 
that he afterward practised the manner of Soshiseki. He was one of the 
most extraordinarily versatile among the Japanese painters, being much 
attracted by such foreign sciences as were accessible through the medium 
of the few Dutch books which reached Japan in his days; and he devoted 
time, attention and labour to matters so diverse as the forging of swords, 
the study of oil painting, electricity, astronomy, mathematics, literature, 
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numismatics, copperplate engraving, and the Dutch language, wholly apart 
from painting in the styles of two or three different Japanese schools. 
His connection with Harunobu he thus sets forth in his autobiography, after 
the statement that Harunobu had great celebrity for his pictures of women, 
and had died young: ‘I then set to work and made imitations of his 
prints, which nobody suspected to be counterfeit. Indeed people took me 
for Harunobu, so that I felt uneasy in my conscience about this misunder- 
standing, and adopted the name of Harushigé for my prints.’ 

The prints signed Harushigé are well known to collectors, and they 
have usually been supposed to be the work of a distinct pupil of Harunobu 
who adopted that name. I do not feel altogether certain that the whole 
of them are by Shiba Kokan, even now, but that is a matter for future 
examination. Now and again one may come across a very good umsigned 
print in Harunobu’s style generally, but with the foliage of trees drawn in 
a convention almost wholly European. All these I believe to be the work 
of Shiba Kokan. They show him to have been a print designer of great 
qualities and an extraordinarily clever imitator of Harunobu ; though close 
examination and comparison will show slight differences of handling apart 
from the obvious sign of the Europeanised foliage—which, of course, does 
not always appear in his prints of this sort. 

But Shiba Kokan is chiefly remembered for his pictures in European 
and semi-European style. The best of them are those of Japanese technique, 
in which the European elements are slight and unobtrusively incorporated. 
I am reproducing one of these as an illustration. The original is coloured 
in light tints of brown and blue, and the qualities of Japanese brushwork are 
in no way obscured by the painting of shadow in grey wash and the touch 
of Western feeling in the landscape. The picture is clearly a production of 
the time when the painter was under the influence of Soshiseki. Kokan’s 
oil pictures are interesting chiefly as curiosities, though they have their 
qualities; and all of his original work, of any sort, is now exceedingly rare. 
He issued certain copperplate engravings, and he taught one pupil in 
European methods—Nagata Zenkichi, more usually known as Aodo Denzen. 

Shiba Kokan’s true name was Ando Kichijiro; the passage from 
his autobiography printed above sufficiently suggests why he was some- 
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times called the second Harunobu. He was born in 1747 and died 
in 1818, 

Komai Yoshinobu was a pupil of Harunobu who produced a certain 
number of excellent works in his master’s manner; of his life nothing is 
now known. Other less notable pupils were Harutsugu and Kuninobu. 

It was not on his pupils only, but on almost every contemporary 
Ukioyé painter, that Harunobu imposed his influence. Tsunemasa,’ an 
important painter of the time, who produced no prints and worked in a 
manner showing many Kano elements, shows sometimes distinct traces of 
the Harunobu manner. Tanaka Masunobu, whom I believe to have been a 
pupil of Torii Kiyomasu, and whose earlier work is seen in hand-coloured 
prints, in the later part of his career sometimes produced a picture that only 
an experienced connoisseur can easily distinguish from a Harunobu. Men of 
the Torii school also, and of the Katsugawa school—even so great a painter 
as Shunsho himself, whom we shall presently consider—were infected with 
the prevailing feeling and were ready enough to improve their drawing and 
colour by the study of Harunobu. 

Turning for a moment from Yedo to the west, a contemporary with 
Sukenobu during a great part of his career was Tsukioka Settei, an 
Osaka painter who lived near Shinsai-bashi. Settei’s true name was Honda 
Masanobu ; and as a painter, in addition to Settei, he used the go Tangé and 
sometimes Shi-ten-6. He came, like Sukenobu, from the Kano school, his 
master having been Takata Keiho. Traces—in backgrounds very distinct— 
of Settei’s Kano origin are clear throughout his work. He is best publicly 
known as a book illustrator—or rather as the artist of many Y¢-4om, the 
books of pictures with little text. These books chiefly illustrate the history 
and legends of Japan and the exploits of warriors, represented with directness, 
simplicity, and strength ; but much of his most charming work is in figures 
of women, which make the subjects of his best known original paintings. 

Settei died, with the rank of Hokyo, in 1787 in his seventy-seventh 
year. He left a very admirable follower in his son Sessai, who would seem 


? He would seem to have been a pupil of one Tsuneyuki, who has left a few pictures obviously 
of the early eighteenth century, admirably painted, with a more pronounced Kano character than 
those of Tsunemasa. I think it probable that Tsuneyuki was a pupil of Kano Tsunenobu in his 
later days. 
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to have been at least his father’s equal in figure painting, though the rarity of 
his remaining works makes a broad comparison difficult. He was certainly a 
very charming and delicate flower painter. His true personal name was Shiuyei, 
and he attained the rank of Hogen, dying at some unrecorded date in the 
Bunsei period, which extended from 1818 to 1829, including both years. 

Another pupil of Settei was Ishida Gyokuzan, the foremost book 
illustrator of Osaka at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, and a draughtsman of spirit and fertility. He died in 
1812 in his seventy-sixth year. Shitomi Kwangetsu, a fellow-pupil of 
Settei of less originality than Gyokuzan, had predeceased him in 1797, 
before completing his fifty-first year. 

A contemporary of Settei was Tachibana Minko, who also must have 
been a pupil of a Kano master. Indeed, I think it extremely probable that 
his master was Tachibana Morikuni. Minko’s work is so rare that I have 
been unable to trace any surviving piece of it beyond his famous but seldom- 
seen book Saigwa Shokunin Barui, in two volumes, containing a series of 
double-page pictures representing various craftsmen at work. Asa specimen 
of perfect colour printing, the first edition of this book is very nearly, if not 
quite, the finest ever produced in Japan—which is as much as to say in the 
world. It was published in 1770, and the greater part of the edition was 
destroyed by fire, so that very few collectors have ever seen a copy. The 
second edition, which is the best generally known, is wholly unworthy of 
comparison. The drawing is not strictly in the Ukioyé manner, but in one 
midway between Ukioyé and Kano. The colour is admirable, and _ its 
application so marvellous that it is often difficult to believe that it has been 
transferred from a block. 

Through the second half of the eighteenth century the Ukioyé school 
flourished exceedingly. There were many leaders, each with his sub-school 
about him, and their activity was extreme; so that it is a matter of some 
difficulty to present anything like a clear historical account in the space I 
can spare. 

One of the most important of the sub-schools was the Katsugawa. 
It will be remembered that we left the line of Miyagawa Choshun at 
Shunsui, who changed his family name, first to Katsu-Miyagawa and finally 
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to Katsugawa. From Shunsui’s studio came Katsugawa Shunsho, one of 
the greatest of the colour-print artists in the time of their highest achieve- 
ment, and a painter of power and delicacy. It was in the hands of Shunsho 
that the school rose to its greatest importance, a number of famous followers 
issuing from his school. It is said that in his early days of struggle Shunsho 
was so poor that he did not even possess a seal, but borrowed that of one 
Hayashi, an innkeeper. Whether this account be true or not, it is certain 
that Shunsho did use such a seal, on which the name Hayashi appeared as 
inscribed on the side of a jar; and from this circumstance the painter 
acquired the nickname of Tsubo (jar), while his pupil Shunko was called 
Ko-tsubo, or Little Jar. | 

Soon after his professional beginnings, Shunsho, like all of his time, fell 
under the influence of Harunobu, and as regards his female figures at least, 
the influence remained with him for some time. But ere long he ‘ found 
himself,’ and in turn imposed his influence on his brilliant band of pupils. 
During the period of his most characteristic work in colour printing he 
devoted his brush almost exclusively to the theatre, and his many prints of 
actors in character are among the most beautiful that Japan can show. In 
the matter of colour, Harunobu’s influence was visible when it had mostly 
disappeared from his drawing ; but when he reached his full strength, 
drawing and colour alike were Shunsho’s own. Where Harunobu had 
achieved fresh effects by thickening his pigments to varying degrees of 
opacity, Shunsho showed a new way by using tints of a delightful softness 
and transparency, tints which sank into the paper with an effect of delicate 
limpidity that can only be appreciated after an actual examination of the 
best specimens. In his drawing, while he retained much of the grace and 
elegance which he had learned from Harunobu, he exhibited a vigour of his 
own—a vigour perhaps inspired by an intelligent study of the early Torii 
artists. His original paintings are rare, although toward the end of his life 
he relinquished the production of colour-prints and painted solely. Such a 
change of occupation was common among successful designers of prints, 
and Shunsho probably regarded it as a professional retirement, and the few 
paintings he afterward executed were chiefly produced for his own pleasure 


and that of his friends. 
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Shunsho was born in 1726 and died in 1792. His chief pupil 
among those who followed his own manner was Shunko, whose work is 
nearly always of equal quality with his master’s, and so like it as to be 
usually indistinguishable, save by the signature. He became paralysed on 
the right side in middle life, and thenceforth worked with his left hand. 
He died in 1827. | | 

The most prolific of Shunsho’s close followers was Shunyei, who was 
also one of the best. He was at first called Shunjo, but took the name 
Shunyei not very long after beginning his professional career. His style 
much resembles that of Shunsho, but it shows a certain development, and 
frequently a looser, freer handling. He died in 1819. Rantokusai Shundo 
was a pupil of great talent, but his work is rare and very little known. 
Shunkyo produced no prints, so far as I can ascertain, but he was an 
admirable painter. Shuncho was a pupil of very high merit indeed, but he 
worked almost wholly in the style of Torii Kiyonaga, a painter we have yet 
to consider. So did Shunzan, a pupil of Shunsho’s later years, who was 
also a pupil of Shunyei after the master’s death. Shunki, Shunyen, Shunkiu 
and Shuntoku were less important members of the school. Lastly, the 
young painter who as Shunsho’s pupil took the name Shunro, became, after 
passing through many vicissitudes in art and at least as many changes of 
pseudonym, the great artist now known the world over in the name of 
Hokusai, who must be treated separately. 

An artist who may reasonably be classed as a follower of Shunsho, 
though he was not a pupil, was Ippitsusai Buncho. He was a samurai, 
and in early life a pupil of an otherwise unknown painter named Ishikawa 
Yukimoto,! though all that he derives from his predecessors would seem to 
come from Shunsho. There is a wayward quaintness in Buncho’s drawing 
—as there is in Shigenaga’s—which has a charm all its own, and his colour 
is of the first order. His prints are uncommon; I have only seen one 
original picture from his hand, and cannot find that another exists. 

Here among the painters of actors I may mention an independent 
Ukioyé artist, an eccentric genius who took the name Toshiusai Sharaku, 
and for a year or so about 1790 designed colour-prints of actors in 


1 Yukimoto may also be read Kogen. 
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character, His true name was Saito Jurobei, and by profession he was a 
dancer of JV6' in the service of the Daimyo Hachisuka, of Awa. To some 
slight extent Sharaku may be considered a descendant in art of Shunsho, but 
he brought a frank, even brutal, originality to his work which does not 
commend him to those who confound beauty with prettiness. He drew 
the actors as he saw them, with no concession to prettiness of result, and 
always with a single eye to truth and intensity of effect. The greater part 
of his very few prints are portraits in bust, with backgrounds of silver which 
age has blackened ; but there is also a certain number of very striking 
full-length figures and groups. He appears to have taken to this work 
purely as an experiment, and he soon returned to his regular profession. 
His prints are eagerly sought by all collectors who value works of strong 
character, and French amateurs in particular collect them with avidity. The 
British Museum has a number of very fine impressions. 

Sharaku’s influence on contemporary and succeeding painters of 
theatrical subjects was far greater than is commonly supposed. The large 
actor-heads of Toyokuni and Kunimasa were drawn after his example, 
though it was in a less uncompromising manner, and with a greater regard 
to elegance of line and mass. 

Contemporary with Shunsho, to some extent influencing him, and 
once at least collaborating with him in the production of a very fine book 
of colour-prints, was Kitao Shigemasa. He was either the son or the 
assistant—accounts differ—of Suwaraya Saburobei, a bookseller, and was 
born in 1739. He is said to have been a pupil of Nishimura Shigenaga for 
a very short period before that master’s death in 1756; but in the main he 
was self-taught. He was in even greater repute as a calligraphist than as a 
painter, being considered unequalled in his time. He illustrated a number 
of books, but his prints are rare and his paintings much rarer still. He 
produced sparingly, being a calm and equable worker, with a serene 
mastery of his methods and much dignity of feeling. Kosuisai was a name 
he frequently used. He died in 1819 in his eighty-first year. He taught 
three very important painters—Kitao Masanobu, Kitao Masayoshi, and 
Kubo Shunman. 


1 The word ‘ dance’ is a poor one for this stately performance, though we have no better. 
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Kitao Masanobu’s true name was Iwasé Jiutaro as a child, the personal 
name becoming Makoto at manhood. His was a versatile genius, for not 
only was he one of the most accomplished and charming painters of the 
Ukioyé school, but he was and still is famous as one of the most eminent 
novelists of Japan, and a poet of high merit. His name as a writer— 
Santo Kyoden—is better known than that he used as a painter. Art and 
literature were not enough, however, and in 1792 he opened a tobacco and 
pipe shop in the Ginza, and later added a proprietary medicine to his 
stock. AA still later venture was a cake-shop at Asakusa in 1803, and this 
was Kyoden’s only commercial failure. His careful habits and his turn for 
money-making were a matter of some amusement among his acquaintances, 
and a particular plan of his for the equitable sharing of the cost of a picnic 
or other festivity among the participants is called the Kyoden arrangement 
to this day, 

Kitao Masanobu illustrated several important books in colour of 
extreme beauty. His large book of double-page prints of famous beauties 
—Yoshiwara Shin Byin Awase Fihitsu kagami—and his book of the 
hundred comic poets are the best. He also issued a few detached colour- 
prints of high quality. He was born in 1761 and died in 1816. 

Kitao Masayoshi was born in the same year as his fellow-pupil, but 
survived to 1824. Keisai and Shoshin are other names he used—the latter 
chiefly on seals. His Ukioyé works of all sorts were comparatively few, and 
his is a notable instance of an artist beginning in the Ukioyé school and 
afterward becoming a Kano painter, changes in the reverse direction being 
far more common in his time. He studied not only the Kano style, but 
also that of Korin, and he placed himself for some time under the tuition 
of Tani Buncho, of the later Chinese school. It was about 1796 that 
Masayoshi made his change of manner. Some of his most interesting work 
is seen in his Riaku Gwashiki books, in which the pages are covered by a 
swarm of quick sketches, executed with amazing dexterity and extraordinary 
power of suggestion, in a stroke or two of the brush, and completed with a 
touch of colour. Birds, flowers, fish, street scenes, ancient legends, comic 
groups—all are treated with equal spirit and force, and each within no 
more than two or three square inches of space. He also produced one or 
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two excellent books of drawings of fish, and some volumes of large ink 
designs in the classic manner. 

Of Kubo Shunman I shall speak presently, since he came so far under 
the influence of Kiyonaga as to be more conveniently dealt with after that 
master; to reach whom we must return to the long-neglected sub-school 
of Torii, which we left after treating of Kiyohiro and Kiyomitsu. Of the 
pupils of Torii Kiyomitsu I think it will only be necessary to name two— 
Kiyotsuné and Kiyonaga. Kiyotsuné was the son of a publisher of theatrical 
programmes ; as a painter he was a contemporary of Harunobu, and was 
considerably influenced by him. His drawing, at first a trifle awkward, 
became sweet and graceful after the rise of Harunobu, and his colour was 
pure and harmonious. Few of his prints are to be seen nowadays, and I 
know of no original picture. 

Kiyonaga was not only a more important painter than his fellow-pupil 
but, I think, altogether the most important member of the Torii school, and 
one of the greatest of the Ukioyé painters. His true name was Sekiguchi 
Ichibei, and he was born in 1752, the son of a bookseller. Almost from 
the beginning of his work as a painter he struck out a line of his own. 
His drawing was unusually powerful, though its ease and grace are the 
qualities that first strike the beholder, together with a certain solidity of 
effect. He painted theatrical subjects, scenes of ordinary life, and, excep- 
tionally, scenes of legend and myth. The painting of 4amban, together 
with the headship of the Torii school, he only undertook on the failure of 
the direct Torii line, and he taught a grandson of Kiyomitsu in order that 
the succession should devolve on him. 

Not only as a draughtsman but also as a colourist Kiyonaga showed 
originality, and his influence over every contemporary Ukioyé artist was 
extraordinary. It was, in fact, even greater than that of Harunobu im- 
mediately before him. Nearly every Ukioyé painter in the last fifteen years 
of the eighteenth century adopted Kiyonaga’s manner at some period of his 
development, and some never relinquished it. He himself went through 
certain slight changes of manner before arriving at his mature and final style. 
He died in 1814, having ceased to design prints a good few years before. 

The grandson of Kiyomitsu, whom Kiyonaga trained to succeed him 
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in the headship of the Torii line, was Kiyomine, whose father Kameji, though 
he married Kiyomitsu’s daughter, was himself no painter. Kiyomine’s best 
work was done in his earlier years; later it coarsened in conformity with 
the fashion of the early nineteenth century, though it never wholly lost its 
distinction. In his later years he called himself by his grandfather’s name, 
Kiyomitsu ; and he died in his eighty-second year as lately as 1868. He 
was succeeded by his son Kiyofusa, who died in 1892, and he by Kiyosada, 
who died in rg01. ‘Torii Kiyotada (the third of the name, a second having 
worked in the sixties) is now the head of the line, and continues to paint 
hamban for the Tokyo theatres to-day, though he designs no prints. 

But we must return to the eighteenth century, and the times of 
Kiyonaga. The painter on whom Kiyonaga exercised the greatest influence 
was not a pupil of his own, but of Shunsho. This artist, Katsugawa 
Shuncho, seems to have worked in Kiyonaga’s style almost from the 
beginning. There are prints by Shuncho which even a good judge might 
call Kiyonaga’s if they had been left unsigned. But in most cases there 
are small differences which experience teaches the eye to recognise. 
Shuncho has all Kiyonaga’s grace and a large measure of his strength— 
but not all; and it is in this respect—the masculinity of Kiyonaga and 
the femininity of Shuncho, as one might say—that the chief part of the 
difference lies. There was often much of his own, too, in Shuncho’s 
schemes of colour. He was fond of restrained harmonies in grey, lilac, and 
yellow, and on one or two occasions he achieved new and beautiful effects 
with a dominating note of pale rose. 

Another pupil of Shunsho—also, as we have seen, of Shunyei—who 
fell into Kiyonaga’s manner was Shunzan. In the matter of drawing he 
did not succumb so completely as did Shuncho, but his colour, though very 
good, is not so distinctive as his fellow-pupil’s; moreover, his work as a 
whole is more unequal. 

Kubo Shunman was never a pupil of Shunsho, as has sometimes been 
supposed. He began with instruction from more than one quite obscure 
artist, but afterward joined the school of Kitao Shigemasa. Shunman’s 
true name was Kubota Yasubei, and the family name being clipped to Kubo 
and the go Shunman being substituted for the personal name, left the 
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pseudonym he is usually known by. He used the name Shosado also, in 
allusion to his known ability to write with his left hand. As a humorous 
poet he was perhaps even better known than as a painter, his master in 
literature having been Ishikawa Rokujuyen, Toyonobu’s son. For his poems 
he used the signature Nandaka Shiran, which might be translated very closely 
by our facetious agnomen, ‘ Lord Nozoo.’ 

None of Shunman’s work shows very notable signs of his parentage in 
art, and though Kiyonaga’s rather than Shigemasa’s influence is to be 
observed in all his designs for colour-prints, in essentials Shunman was one 
of the most original painters of his school. There is a touch of fantasy 
in most of his published designs, as well as in some of his original pictures 
—an atmosphere as of some strange country where the trees, the rocks, the 
flowers, and the streams are alive with human senses and mysterious com- 
munion. After the period Temmei (1781-1788) Shunman devoted him- 
self almost entirely to his verses, painting merely to illustrate them, He was 
born in 1757 at Yedo, and died in 1820. 

The most famous humorous writer of Japan, Jippensha Ikkiu (whose 
picaresque novel Dochiu Hizakurigé is surely the funniest book in the 
world), was also a painter in a minor way, and he illustrated several of his 
own books at about the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
He also designed a few small colour-prints, Ikkiu was perhaps the most 
incurable joker of all on record, and his very last joke took effect at his own 
funeral. For he secretly arranged to have his coffin stuffed with fireworks, 
and so provided the mourners with an unexpected sensation in the midst 
of the solemn rite of cremation. 

In Hosoda Chobunsai Yeishi the Ukioyé school had a master not 
only captured from the Kano school, but taken from the palace of the 
shogun himself. He was a man of high birth—a great-grandson of a 
finance minister of the Bakufu government. Fujiwara Tokitomi was 
Yeishi’s true name, and he received his education as a painter in the studio 
of Kano Yeisen. For three years he held an official post in the household 
of the Shogun Iyeharu, who regarded him with great favour, appointed 
him to attend him. personally as artist in writing, and suggested his 
adoption of the name Yeishi. Yeishi is said to have retired from office by 
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reason of ill-health; but in any case the freer atmosphere of the Ukioyé 
school attracted him, and he set himself to study its methods under a certain 
Bunriusai, a pupil of Torii Kiyonobu, of whom very little is known. It 
was from this master that he drew his name Chobunsai ; cho being another 
reading of the first character of the name Torii, and 4uz the first of the 
master’s pseudonym. 

.  Yeishi’s earlier work in Ukioyé is in the manner of Kiyonaga, under 
whose influence he fell almost as completely as any artist of his time. But 
in Yeishi’s case the manner of the Torii master was merely a stage in his 
journey, for soon we perceive it developing into a style of the painter’s 
own, a style which in its later forms became distinct and unmistakable. In 
its use Yeishi shows a preference for tall figures, flowing drapery, elegant 
curves, and a bright sunny colour. In his middle period he used in his 
prints a charming scheme of colour of his own, in which cool greys, soft 
lilacs and blues, and a golden yellow made the basis; and a little later, 
when a fashion for tallness in female figures spread among the Ukioyé 
artists, it was in Yeishi’s hands that it was carried to the most extravagant 
degree, the height of the figures being intensified in effect by the slender- 
ness with which he invested them in his search for willowy grace. The 
most extreme example I remember to have seen is in the figures of three 
girls in a very perfectly finished painting in my own collection. Here 
the figures by exact measurement are eight and a half heads high; but their 
slenderness gives them an appearance of greater tallness still. 

All through his career Yeishi would seem to have painted on silk 
with greater frequency than other Ukioyé painters of his time, whose work 
in designing prints seems to have almost fully occupied them ; but at about 
the turn of the century he relinquished the production of prints alto- 
gether, and thenceforth occupied himself wholly with painting, being much 
influenced at this time and later by Hokusai’s methods. 

The date of Yeishi’s birth is not known, but he died in 1829, pre- 
sumably at an advanced age. The nearest hint I can gather is contained 
in his inscription on his portrait of Utamaro in my collection, painted, the 
writing tells us, in Yeishi’s sixtieth year. There is every reason to suppose 
that the portrait was produced as a memorial immediately after Utamaro’s 
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death in 1805 or 1806. If this be so, Yeishi’s birth date must have been 
either 1746 or 1747. 

Yeishi’s greatest honour as a painter came to him when a picture of 
his—a view of the Sumida river—which he had painted on the commission 
of a priest of princely rank, was presented to the Emperor Kokaku, and 
received with great praise. 

Yeishi and his pupils are often conveniently grouped into a Hosoda 
sub-school. The chief of his disciples was Shokosai Yeisho, who followed — 
Yeishi’s manner with certain peculiarities of his own, and with less force 
than his master. There were also two other less known pupils who used 
the name Yeisho, written, however, in each case with a different second 
character from that employed by Shokosai. Yeisui was another quite 
important pupil, with much of his master’s elegance of line; and others 
were Yeiju, Yeiki, Gokei, Soraku, and Yeiri. This last artist must not 
be confounded with Rekisentei Yeiri, a very charming painter of this 
period, who, though he obviously learned much from observation of Yeishi, 
was actually a pupil of Hasegawa Mitsunobu, whom I have already men- 
tioned as a follower of Nishikawa Sukenobu. 

I spoke a moment ago of Yeishi’s contemporary Utamaro. Utamaro’s 
is one of the few names of Japanese painters familiar in Europe, where the 
beautifully drawn figures of women on his prints have made him known 
and appreciated by amateurs of art for many years. Kitagawa Utamaro 
was his complete name as a painter, and he was both son and pupil of 
Toriyama Sekiyen, originally a Kano painter and pupil of Kano Chikanobu, 
the great Tsunenobu’s son. Sano Toyofusa was Sekiyen’s true name. He 
published a few very admirable books of woodcuts in a style in which the 
Kano element predominated, though with some admixture of Ukioyé. 
Certain books of very surprising phantoms and goblins, however, he illus- 
trated in a manner nearer to pure Ukioyé ; and though he is difficult to 
place as regards school, the gradual growth of the Ukioyé elements in his 
work cause him to be classed as a rule in the Ukioyé school. He died 
in 1788. For long he was supposed to have been Utamaro’s master 
merely, but ten years or so ago documents came to light proving the blood 
relationship, as I was able to show in 1902. Utamaro’s first painter-name, 
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in fact, was Toriyama Toyoaki, but in a fit of remorse at certain youthful 
irregularities he declared he would not disgrace the patronymic he was no 
longer worthy to bear, and took the surname Kitagawa. Later still he 
dropped the go Toyoaki and took that of Utamaro, which would seem 
to have been a sort of affectionate nickname of his as a child. His relation- 
ship to his master should, I think, have been earlier suspected from the 
affectionate terms of Sekiyen’s preface to Utamaro’s famous book of insects ; 
as also from the remarks, in that same preface, on Utamaro’s habit as a child 
of catching and examining insects, and of Sekiyen’s fear lest he might treat 
the creatures ill. 

Utamaro himself painted first in the Kano manner, and traces of his 
education show in his drawings from time to time throughout his life; while 
quite a number of sketches of purely Kano character came from his brush. 
He began his designs for prints, like all the students of his time, by imitating 
Kiyonaga. From this beginning, like Yeishi, he gradually evolved his 
own manner, which his prints have made familiar to students in many 
countries, 

As a painter of the human figure in an exquisitely synthetic convention, 
Utamaro has few rivals, East or West. Certain of his nude figures have a_ 
purity and subtlety of line such as one sees in Greek sculpture. It is a little 
difficult to select examples, because on the rare occasions on which the 
Japanese drew the nude they were apt to do it with a frank simplicity that 
might shock the nerves of persons accustomed to the blessings of our not 
very frank civilisation: in other words, the Japanese of the eighteenth 
century had not invented the fig-leaf; an engine of manners which even 
the Japanese of to-day first encounters with emotions less of respect than of 
stupefaction. 

Probably Utamaro’s best work in Ukioyé is seen in his prints; nothing 
can be much finer than a brilliantly clear Utamaro, with its exquisitely 
sensitive and dignified drawing and its beautifully limpid tones of harmonious 
colour. Of his paintings, perhaps those executed with a broad brush, and 
having more than a little of the Kano manner, are most attractive. 

In 1804 Utamaro fell into trouble with the Bakufu authorities, as did 
also Toyokuni and Shunyei. A little while before, Ishida Gyokuzan had 
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made a very great success with an illustrated book of the life of Taiko 
Hideyoshi, and this set the colour-print designers to meeting the demand of 
the moment with prints based on the subject. Certain of their prints were 
interpreted, truly or falsely, as reflections on the conduct of the Shogun 
Iyenari, then in power. Utamaro was the author of one of these prints, 
and his punishment was imprisonment with his hands tied together for fifty 
days, the same sentence being passed on Shunyei and Toyokuni. The 
confinement seems to have had a disastrous effect on Utamaro’s health. 
He emerged from prison in a very feeble state, and was immediately over- 
whelmed with commissions from publishers, who wished to provide them- 
selves with designs by the most popular artist of the day before his health 
gave way altogether. As a consequence he overworked, and his habits of 
life never having been very regular, he collapsed, and died on the third day 
of the fifth month of our year 1806, according to the usual account ; 
though by some it is persistently maintained that the date was the same 
day of the previous year. He was in his fifty-third year. 

A little before he died, when he was incapable of work, a number of 
his commissions were executed by his pupil Hidemaro, but signed with 
Utamaro’s name. The prints after these designs are readily recognisable by 
the student who has made himself familiar with Hidemaro’s heavier and less 
subtle drawing of the face. Apart from these, other imitations of Utamaro’s 
prints, altogether unauthorised, had been issued already, so that some years 
before his imprisonment the master had been impelled to sign some of his 
designs ‘ Sho-mei Utamaro,’ #.e. ‘ The true Utamaro.’ 

Even after his death the supply of Utamaro prints suffered no cessation. 
A certain pupil of Toriyama Sekiyen, one Koikawa Harumachi, died in 
1789, a year after his master, leaving a son Koikawa Yukimachi, who 
was a pupil of Utamaro. This Yukimachi seems to have been a person of 
strong business instincts. He married Utamaro’s widow and carried on the 
business as before, writing Utamaro’s signature very well, but filling in the 
rest of the picture in a manner altogether inferior, as a rule ; though there 
do exist prints by this second Utamaro which are not to be despised. I 
have seen an original drawing of his, also, of very able accomplishment, 


1 Kikumaro also designed a few of these prints. They are better than those of Hidemaro. 
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though scarcely to be compared with the work of his predecessor, even in 
its least felicitous moments. 

Tortyama Sekiyen taught other pupils besides his son and Koikawa 
Harumachi. Yenchi, Sekijo and Sekicho were among these, and in 
particular there was one pupil of greater note who first used the name 
Yeishosai Choki, and then called himself Momokawa Shiko. The change 
of name was accompanied by a change of style, a circumstance which 
naturally led to the supposition that Choki and Shiko were distinct artists. 
As Choki this painter worked in the manner of Kiyonaga, with a certain 
added squareness and heaviness of form ; as Shiko he took more nearly to 
the manner of Utamaro, and evolved a very elegant and distinguished style 
of his own, producing superior work, in the best instances, to any he had put 
forth in his earlier name. Nothing is known of this artist’s life, and some 
books of biography make the error of calling Shiko his first name and 
Choki the second. A glance at the work distinguished by the two signatures 
is quite sufficient to prove the mistake ; for not only was the influence of 
Kiyonaga on his contemporaries antecedent to that which Utamaro afterward 
exercised, but the fashions of headdress and clothing displayed in the prints 
put the relative lateness of the Shiko designs beyond doubt. 

Of Utamaro’s own pupils Kikumaro was unquestionably the best. Early 
in the Bunsei period (1818-1829) he changed his name to Tsukimaro., 
Fujimaro was a pupil of very great abilities, who produced no prints, but 
painted in a very beautiful and rich style, with some resemblance, 
especially in the matter of colour, to Hokusai. Shikimaro designed 
many prints, very good for their degenerate period, and he painted 
very ably. 

We must leave the group of artists which clustered about Utamaro and 
his father, and turn back to the later times of our old friend Ishikawa 
Toyonobu, from whom we trace the Utagawa line. Besides his son 
Toyomasa, whom I have already mentioned, Toyonobu had two notable 
pupils of the Utagawa family—Toyonobu and Toyoharu. They may or 
may not have been brothers, but almost nothing is known of the first, whose 
whole production known to have survived to our times consists of two or 
three excellent prints, and, I believe, one painting, in the collection of 
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Mr. George W. Vanderbilt of New York. There can be no doubt that he 
died very young. 

Utagawa Toyoharu’s true name was Tajimaya Shosaburo, afterward 
Shiuyemon; as a painter he often used the supplementary go Ichiryusai. 
He was born in 1735 and died on 3rd March 1814 of our calendar. His 
prints are few but distinguished in character. He had a genius for 
compositions in which many figures take part, but he drew single figures 
and small groups with dignity and simple elegance. Perhaps his accom- 
plishment is finest in his original pictures, in which he shows a rich but 
quiet harmony of colour, great distinction of design and drawing, and a 
peculiarly pleasant treatment of women’s faces. He gave his opaque colours 
on silk a quality quite characteristic and readily recognisable as his own, 
devoting much attention to beauty of surface. As a painter Toyoharu 
was one of the most charming of his school. 

If we except Hoitsu, who began his training with him, Toyoharu’s most 
conspicuous pupil, and the most prominent master of the Utagawa school, 
was Toyokuni. His true name was Gorobei Kumakichi, and he was the son 
of a sculptor in wood who lived in the Shiba quarter of Yedo. Toyokuni, 
beginning with a manner derived from his master, soon showed a touch of 
the Kiyonaga influence that was upon all the young men of his time. But 
Toyokuni’s emergence from Toyoharu’s teaching was quite late in the 
Kiyonaga period, and speedily we find him painting in his own individual 
manner, or rather in one of the several manners which succeeded each other 
in his development. It must be confessed that Toyokuni’s work is unequal, 
and that his latter work is far from being his best. He coarsened toward 
the end, as did all his contemporaries in the second and third decades of 
the nineteenth century. He is known chiefly as a painter of actors, and it is 
on his work in this department that his reputation must largely rest; but in 
his early and middle periods he designed many charming groups of girls 
and youths making holiday, and drew a certain number of most admirable 
book illustrations. He died in 1825 in his fifty-seventh year. I have 
reproduced a painting of his middle period, a portrait of the actor Segawa 
Ronosuké in the character of Konami in the play of Chiushingura, with a 
verse written by the actor himself. 
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By UTAGAWA TOYOHIRO 


Kakemono. Painting in colours on paper, 414 inches x 163 inches 
(105-4 cms. X 42-2 cms.) 
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Toyokuni’s chief fellow-pupil in Toyoharu’s studio was Toyohiro. His 
true name was Okajima Tojiro, and he was born in 1773 and died in 1828. 
Toyohiro was one of those Ukioyé painters who studiously refrained from 
theatrical subjects, and his pride in this matter is said to have caused some 
estrangement with Toyokuni; a difference which the writer Shikitei Sanba 
endeavoured to compose by arranging that the two painters should colla- 
borate in the illustration of some of his books. Toyohiro’s work is 
commonly equal to that of Toyokuni except in the matters of variety and 
fertility; he drew landscape especially well, and his figures of women have 
great charm of colour. He seems to have had superior qualities as a 
painter to those he exhibited in designing prints. Toyohisa and Toyomaru 
were less known pupils of Toyoharu. 

In the early nineteenth century the Ukioyé school suffered decline. 
Popular demand forced a copious production of prints at the hands of 
Toyokuni’s pupils, and the manner of the designers coarsened and lost 
distinction. But in the midst of this degeneration the work of one great 
man stood out as an exception, rising to its highest achievement as that of 
his contemporaries fell. The man was Hokusai. 

More has been written and said in Europe about Hokusai than about 
all the rest of the Japanese painters put together; in fact, it has sometimes 
been found possible to erect a small reputation as an amateur of oriental art 
on no greater foundation than a judicious repetition of this artist’s name. 
Volumes—some of them very good—have been written on Hokusai and 
his work, and I might readily fill the space of these two volumes with 
writing of Hokusai alone. For which reason I must be the more jealously 
careful to offer no more than the shortest summary. 

Hokusai was born at Yedo in 1760, the son of Nakajima Isé, a mirror 
maker. He is said afterward—at the age of four—to have been adopted 
into the family of one Kawamura Ichiroyémon; though one account—not 
so trustworthy, as I now believe—reverses this position of affairs, calling him 
the son of Kawamura, adopted by Nakajima. As a boy he was put assistant 
to a bookseller, but presently he became an engraver, learning to cut the 
blocks from which the matter of Japanese books was always printed in those 
days. But from the beginning his passion was drawing ; throughout his long 
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life it remained with him as a persistent mania; he grudged himself the need- 
ful time for sleep and food, even as an octogenarian, and his pseudonym 
Gwakiorojin—the ‘Painting-mad old man’—was a half-humorous confession 
of his almost insane devotion to his pursuit. So that he early found means 
to place himself at the service of the art he loved from a child, and in his 
eighteenth year he entered Shunsho’s studio as a pupil. Here he soon 
became so far proficient that his master granted him a name with a 
character from his own, and it was as Katsugawa Shunro that the future 
Hokusai was first known as a painter. 

But this enthusiast’s mania was all-devouring; one master and one 
style could never satisfy him, and his unappeasable craving for knowledge 
and practice in every possible phase of his art led to a series of changes of 
study, of style and of name such as no other artist can example. To begin 
with, he began secretly to study with a Kano painter while still under 
Shunsho’s teaching; and when Shunsho became aware of the fact Hokusai 
was expelled from the school without ceremony. But his wanderings were 
only beginning. He studied the Tosa style with Sumiyoshi Hiroyuki; the 
European methods, so far as they were known, with Shiba Kokan ; the Korin 
style with Tawaraya Sori; the Chinese style, and Torin’s adaptations of it, 
with Tsutsumi Torin, the third and chief of the line. He called himself 
Hishikawa Sori, in mingled compliment to Moronobu and his master of the 
Korin school style; he called himself also at different times Gumbatei, 
Mugura Shunro, Hokusai Sori, Shinsai, Hokusai, Gwakiojin Hokusai, 
Hokusai Tokimasa, Katsushika Hokusai, Taito, Hokusai Taito, Katsushika 
Tamekadzu (or I-itsu), Fuzenkyo Tamekadzu, Kiorojin Tamekadzu, 
Manji, Gwakiorojin, Gwakiorojin Manji, and no doubt some others which 
escape my memory. 

In the beginning his Ukioye drawing showed traces of Shunsho’s 
manner for a very little while, and then succumbed to the influence of 
Kiyonaga—all-pervading at that time. Utamaro was the next painter 
to tempt a change of manner, but about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century signs of his more settled style became visible, though it was even 
later that his final and characteristic manner declared itself. In 1812 
appeared the first volume of the famous Mangwa, and thenceforward his 
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By KATSUSHIKA HOKUSAI 


Kakemono, Painting in ink and tints on paper, 49 inches x 20 inches 
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_ The painter’s first work of the new year, so inscribed, and dated the 
second day of the first month of the tenth year of Bunsei (1827). 
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published work poured in an unceasing stream. Every subject that ever 
painter attempted Hokusai made his own—for this extraordinary man was 
as it were a specialist in every department. Landscape, figure, flowers, 
fishes, birds, quadrupeds, groups, crowds—Hokusai was master of all. Yet 
those enthusiastic Europeans who have proclaimed him the greatest of 
Japanese painters are wholly out of agreement with Hokusai’s own country- 
men. For in the works of the great classic painters of Japan there are 
heights of nobility and serenity that Hokusai neither reached nor attempted. 
For he was no classic, but a breaker of tradition. It is true that at periods 
in his long and astonishingly diverse and active career he came under 
the influence of certain of the old masters—Sesshiu at one time, Sotatsu at 
another—but it was no more than an adventure of the moment, and almost 
no trace of it remains in his settled and final work. That classic perfection 
of touch, the glory of the ancient painters of China and Japan, that lofty 
quality which the European eye recognises so slowly, and commonly 
not at all—this final perfection was not Hokusai’s. All art is a matter of 
compromise, and this supreme quality was in Hokusai’s case sacrificed to 
the amazing vitality, the universal apprehension, the untiring animation that 
has surprised the world. 

As a painter, indeed, Hokusai was great though unequal. As a 
colourist he is puzzling. Commonly his colour is very beautiful ; some- 
times it is rather ordinary ; now and again it is hot, or even muddy. I 
have an idea that the failures are the result of injudicious experiments—the 
old man experimented to the end of his life—possibly made with a view to 
achieving some of the effects of oil colour. In his brushwork Hokusai was 
an inventor, a breaker of models, a revolutionist ; and no man can throw 
overboard the teachings of the centuries with impunity. As I have said, he 
lacked, as a consequence, even in his finest works, some final shade of 
perfection in touch ; but he had a quality all his own—a broken, crumbling 
touch of great beauty, noticeable in paintings of flowers and trees in his 
later years. Unlike the great masters of the older schools, his outlook was 
almost wholly material ; and this fact, which made his work more readily 
acceptable to occidental critics, was in itself enough to account for the 
lower rank as a painter which he occupies in Japan. 
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But when one considers him as a draughtsman the tale is altered. 
While again it would be too much to call him the finest draughtsman of 
Japan, he may confidently be put among the greatest, and with very few 
companions. To examine for the first time the long series of illustrated 
books full of his drawings, from the novels of Bakin and Riutei Tanehiko 
through the delightful Sogwa, the amazing Mangwa, the Fugaku Hiakkei, 
the Ippitsu Gwafu and the rest, to the late albums of heroes—Sushoden, 
Sakigake and Musashi Abumi—this is to experience a long and ever 
widening delight and astonishment such as is not to be found in a view of 
the life’s work of any other man I can name. It is difficult, in fact, to 
believe that you are not examining the work of a school of wonderful 
draughtsmen rather than of one. The manner is for ever changing, develop- 
ing as the years pass, and withal it is so extraordinarily diverse, alert, and 
penetrating, at any period and wherever you may see it. And yet here is 
only some part, though in truth a large part, of the work of Hokusai’s 
life. Estimates—of scores of thousands—have been made of the number 
of drawings he made in the course of his long career, but indeed nobody 
could attempt anything better than a guess. For we have it in evidence 
that he drew and drew throughout his waking hours, never stopping even 
to eat, but picking at whatever food might come from the nearest cook- 
shop with the one hand, while the other unceasingly laboured the brush. 
His facility was proverbial, yet we know that with all his industry, his 
genius, his unbroken practice, he produced with pains and travail even to 
the end of his life. He would repeat a sketch again and again till it pleased 
him ; and notwithstanding the great destruction of his work when his house 
was burned in 1839, there still remain a certain number of carefully 
executed drawings many times larger than it was intended they should 
appear when printed, and among them some which at first sight might 
almost appear duplicates, but which on examination are found to differ in 
some small particular—a little improvement in the fold of a sleeve, a slight 
change in the disposition of a pattern or the like. And these large clean 
drawings are, of course, subsequent to the first sketches, of which also some 
exist, where one piece of thin paper is pasted. over another and drawn upon 
till the whole design is a patchwork of amendments and changes. It would 
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seem to have been the master’s practice, at any rate in the later part of his 
career, to complete many of his designs for book illustration in a size 
varying from a foot by nine inches to eighteen inches by twelve or thirteen. 
These would be traced, and the tracings squared and reduced by pupils, 
whose final small drawings were pasted on the blocks and cut for the 
printing. This is the aid alluded to, when on the colophons of some 
of his books we read that the illustrations were. made by Hokusai, assisted 
by his pupils, Hokkei, Hokusen, Hoku-un, Utamasa or others. 

But one might write a Hokusai Encyclopedia and still leave something — 
unsaid, and a hundred specimens would be scarce enough to illustrate his 
work. He died in 1849 in his ninetieth year, crying out to the last that 
if Heaven would give him ten more years—nay, five more years of work, he 
would still become a great painter. | 

Hokusai exercised a considerable influence in his time, and he had a 
numerous school of pupils. The Katshushika Hokusai den gives a list of 
forty-five who are well or fairly well known, and one might add names 
enough to carry the number over fifty; but here it is only possible to 
mention a few of them. Yanagawa Shigenobu was one—a painter of high 
talent, who married one of Hokusai’s daughters, herself an artist of ability. 
Shigenobu was an excellent book illustrator, and he also published some 
good prints. For long he worked in a manner strongly informed with his 
master’s influence, but later he used a style nearer that of the Utagawa 
painters of his time. 

The ablest of Hokusai’s pupils must, I think, be admitted to be Teisai 
Hokuba. This is certainly the view held in Japan, where Hokuba’s 

independence of view and more classic technique are respected above any of 
~ the qualities his fellow-pupils can show. He worked at first in the Kano 
manner, but was attracted by Hokusai’s overmastering genius and entered 
his school. Nevertheless, with all his desire to learn what Hokusai had to 
teach, Hokuba never allowed himself to become the mere copyist of his 
master. He retained many of the qualities he had acquired in his Kano 
studies, and his countrymen esteem him highly as a painter who could use 
the new manner without sacrificing the qualities of the old. He could 
sketch with extraordinary dexterity and rapidity, with the left hand as well 
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as with the right. He drew female figures with grace and distinction, his 
colour was charming, and he could paint with the most delicate touch or 
with dashing force, as the occasion demanded. He was greatly admired by 
the classic Tani Buncho, who sought his aid in executing large decorative 
works. I have a picture by Hokuba, painted in the style of Itcho, that 
every Japanese connoisseur who has seen it has declared to be a genuine 
Itcho, till the signature was disclosed. The specimen of his work which I 
have reproduced presents one of those pleasant pictorial travesties of classic 
subjects which the Ukioye painters so much favoured. The Chinese story of 
the sage Kioyu, who washed from his ears. the contamination of proposals of 
worldly advancement which had been addressed to them, and of his friend 
Sofu, who led away his ox lest it might drink from the infected water, is 
illustrated with Japanese girls in the places of the sages. Much of the 
painter’s Kano manner may be observed in the painting. 

It is Hokkei’s name, however, that is usually found at the head 
of the list of Hokusai’s pupils, probably because of the fidelity with 
which he followed his master’s methods. Certainly he was the best of all 
the pupils who kept so closely to Hokusai’s well-trodden path. His 
paintings are less frequently seen than those of Hokusai, and though he 
illustrated books they were comparatively few. Much of his best work is to 
be found in surimono—prints produced for more or less private purposes, as 
commemorative cards or souvenirs. On these surimono every care and 
luxury of the printer’s art was lavished, and many of the best were designed 
by Hokusai himself, Hokkei, and another pupil, Yashima Gakutei. 

Gakutei sometimes used the name Gogaku, and sometimes, though 
rarely, signed with the two names Gakutei Harunobu. He studied under 
other masters besides Hokusai, and his work sometimes shows an affinity 
with that of Yanagawa Shigenobu. Some of the best of the surismono were 
of Gakutei’s design, and he was a colourist of high qualities. 

Shinsai was an early pupil on whom Hokusai conferred a name of his 
own. As a painter he was excellent, though such of his work as the 
collector meets with any frequency is comprised in his numerous surimono. 
He would seem to have died young; at any rate his period of production 
ceased early in the nineteenth century. 
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Another and a later pupil who received a whole cast-off name from 
Hokusai was Katsushika Taito, his own true name being Kameya Saburo. 
He was a clever painter who followed Hokusai as closely as he could manage, 
and even, during a visit to Osaka, posed as Hokusai himself. The discovery of 
the deception procured him another name, of a dishonorific character— 
Inu Hokusai or the Dog Hokusai. Several of the prints designed by this 
painter are still sometimes catalogued and sold as the work of the real Hokusai. 

Hokumei was a female pupil of great talents, whom some writers speak 
of as a male pupil, though her signature in an illustrated book proves her 
sex. Another female pupil was Hokusai’s own daughter, Yel. Hokuyei 
and Hokushiu, with certain other pupils, settled in Osaka and had a 
prominent part in a group of designers of theatrical colour-prints which also 
comprised certain pupils of Kunisada, and is usually classed by itself as the 
Osaka group. Shotei Hokujiu designed a number of landscape prints in 
the style called Rangwa—a manner largely European. Hoku-itsu, Hoku-un 
and Hokuga were other pupils of Jess note. Isai, a follower in whose 
house Hokusai lived for some years in his later days, drew in a manner 
strictly modelled on that of the master. A large quantity of Hokusai’s 
sketches and unpublished drawings remained in Isai’s house after the older 
painter’s death ; and it is certainly a remarkable circumstance that whereas 
before that event Isai’s picture-books, though clever, were far inferior to any 
of his master’s, those issued later suddenly showed extraordinarily improved 
qualities, some of them, as one French critic has observed, being fully 
worthy of Hokusai himself; from which circumstances certain conclusions 
have been drawn. 

The nineteenth century decline in the Ukioyé school came about 
chiefly among the followers of Toyokuni. Toyokuni, dying in 1825, as 
we have seen, left an adopted son, who till then had used the name 
Toyoshige. The son at once dropped his own name and took that of his 
master and adoptive father, signing prints and drawings with the name 
Toyokuni, usually with nothing to distinguish it from the signature of his 
predecessor except a difference of handwriting, but sometimes with the 
prefixed name Gosotei. In fact, he ‘carried on the business, as we might 
say, exactly as Utamaro’s pupil and successor had carried on his. The style 
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of drawing of this painter is clearly distinguishable, however, from that of 
the first Toyokuni, and his signature can be clearly distinguished, even by an 
inexperienced European who has once had an opportunity of comparison. 
But there were complications. This younger Toyokuni died ten years after 
his master ; and nine years later still, Kunisada, the first Toyokuni’s son-in- 
law and his most prolific pupil, took up the name and became known, not 
as the third, but as the second Toyokuni. It was Mr. E. F. Strange, in his 
book on the colour-prints, who first made this state of affairs clear in a 
European language. Until then there had been a good deal of confusion. 
The work of Gosotei Toyokuni, the actual second, had been ascribed 
sometimes to the first, sometimes to the nominal second Toyokuni ; and it 
was a print by Gosotei that Dr. Anderson reproduced in his small book on 
colour-prints as a specimen of the work of the first of the name; while 
many persons—print-dealers especially, for obvious reasons—lumped the 
works of all three together as the production of one man. 

Kunisada, the nominal second but actual third Toyokuni, was one of the 
best of the original Toyokuni’s pupils, and if family relationship and enormous 
bulk of production are considered, perhaps he was the most important. His 
early prints are by far his best, and while he was always a man of great talent, 
his published work grew coarse and violent in obedience to popular taste 
as the nineteenth century progressed. ‘The colour-prints were bought, in 
Kunisada’s time, by a lower and more ignorant class than that which had 
absorbed the production of Harunobu and Kiyonaga in the eighteenth 
century, and the publishers insisted on consulting the taste of this larger 
and lower public; consequently the artist who endeavoured to maintain 
the ancient distinction in his work was doomed to lose employment. 
So Kunisada (and others with him) resigned to the inevitable, pot-boiled 
with all his energies. Figures, faces, colours—all became modelled on the 
fashions of the popular theatre ; and the blobby-headed women who appear 
in the later prints are merely exaggerated representations of popular actors 
who took female parts. Many of these prints have great merit in their 
dramatic composition and vigour, and sometimes in their striking colour, 
but they are a world’s width away from the productions of the older men. 
Kunisada, abler than most of his contemporaries, made a deeper plunge than 
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any. His industry was enormous, and he—or his pupils for him—must 
have turned out several designs a day for years together ; the compositions 
often being openly ‘cribbed’ from earlier works by other artists, and the 
treatment vulgarised for the market. Yet as a painter Kunisada was always 
- capable of excellent work. 

A pupil of Toyokuni who had no part in this degeneration was 
Kunimasa, who seems to have died before his master. Indeed, he is said 
to have been originally a pupil in the studio of Toyoharu till that painter's 
retirement, when he transferred himself to Toyokuni. His portraits of 
actors are often equal to the best of his master’s. 

Considering all things, many would be disposed to put Kuniyoshi at 
the head of the followers of Toyokuni. He struggled long against the 
prevailing tendency, and suffered for it; and when at last he succumbed 
to the pressure of need his descent was far less than Kunisada’s. Many of 
his prints of war-scenes are admirable in their spirit and force. He had 
powers of design of a very high order; and as a painter he was a man 
of higher genius than his prints would suggest. He often used a style 
almost wholly Kano; and I have a picture by him, of Hotei, the genius 
of Content, gazing at his reflection in water, that might have come from 
the hand of a master of the Kano school. Even when he paints the heavy- 
featured woman of late Ukioyé fashion he does it with an ease and 
distinction of touch rarely to be found in the work of his contemporaries. 
Kuniyoshi died in 1861 and Kunisada in 1864. 

Kuninaga, Kuniyasu, Kunimaru, Kunitsugu, Kunifusa, and Kunimitsu 
were other pupils of Toyokuni, the last being the ablest. 

The last of the great names of the Ukioyéshi is that of Ichiriusai 
Hiroshigé, a landscape painter of very high rank, whose prints, designed in 
a style wholly Hiroshigé’s own, are well known to the youngest collector. 
His true name was Ando Tokitaro, and he was born in 1797. He was 
remarkably precocious, showing great ability even as a child. His first 
master was an obscure Kano painter, one Okajima Rinsai, who had been 
a pupil of Kano Sosen. ‘Traces of his grounding in the Kano style are 
visible throughout Hiroshigé’s career. His stay with Rinsai, however, was 
short, and he early sought a place in the studio of Toyokuni. At the 
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time, however, Toyokuni had no vacancy, and ultimately he was placed 
with Toyohiro, and with him completed the main part of his training ; 
although at a later period he studied the Chinese style with O-oka Unpo. 

In his treatment of landscapes for colour-prints, Hiroshigé evolved a 
bold and effective convention, adapted to the needs and limitations of the 
wood block. He achieved excellent and truthful effects by means of great 
simplicity and directness, and he used the bright colours popular in his 
time with rare discretion. But with Hiroshigé as with some others, to 
appreciate his full qualities one must study his original work. In this he 
often showed a great deal of fine classic feeling, and I think the best of 
his surviving work with which I am acquainted is found in his rough 
sketches and memoranda, from which he afterward built up his final 
designs. He treated human figures with a great sense of character and 
humour, and a handling of summary decision. 

He died in 1858—it is said of cholera—and his work was taken up 
by his pupil and son-in-law, hitherto known as Ichiyusai Shigenobu, who 
now became the second Hiroshigé. In no respect was this artist quite 
the equal of his master, but as a painter he fell little short, if we judge him 
by his best pictures alone ; as a print designer his inferiority was far more 
marked. There can be little doubt that he assisted the older man in the 
production of many of his later prints. Yet those he designed alone after 
his change of name commonly betray the absence of the master’s mind and 
hand, Asa painter he had a bold, broad and powerful technique, a little 
less fine in texture and modulation than that of the first Hiroshigé. The 
best original work from his hand with which I am acquainted is seen in 
a pair of kakemono in my own possession, based on two of the Thirty-six 
Views of Fujisan, which were the last set of prints issued by Hiroshigé the 
first. They were obviously the subject of a commission from some admirer 
of the prints.1 Here the second Hiroshigé has much improved the original 


1 Such commissions as these were not rare. In almost every case it will be found that the painter 
has done his best to improve and elaborate the composition as it appeared in the print. I havea 
kakemono by Hokusai, for instance, based on the picture of the Chinese hero Ri-ki emerging from 
a burning house in the book Yehon Suikoden. Were the painter has added to the original design a 
severed head hanging from the shaft of Ri-ki’s axe, thus imparting greater balance to the composition 
as well as vastly intensifying the effect of the picture. 
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compositions, eliminated certain figures, altered others, and to some extent 
changed the point of view. But for the seal, which clearly carries the 
name Ni-sei (or second) Hiroshigé, the pictures would undoubtedly be 
credited to the master. 

This second Hiroshigé is said to have fallen into some disgrace or 
difficulty which made it necessary for him to leave Yedo and change his 
name. At any rate his work ceased after a very few years, and therefore 
is less common than that of his predecessor. After his disappearance the 
name of the second Hiroshigé was assumed by a third and altogether 
inferior draughtsman, whose work calls for no notice. 

The first Hiroshigé, in addition to his landscape prints, issued many 
flower and bird compositions of high merit. It is perhaps a matter of 
technical interest to know that he used a lead pencil for light preliminary 
outlines to his designs for prints. The marks are distinctly observable in 
a set of a dozen drawings I have which were intended for engraving but 
never cut. The pencil must have been a Dutch importation, and this is 
the only instance of which I am aware of the use of such an instrument in 
pre-restoration Japan. 

An early contemporary of Hiroshigé was Kikugawa Yeizan, who issued 
many prints early in the nineteenth century. Groups of women and 
children were his favourite subjects, and many of his works are very good 
indeed. In fact, he may be considered the successor, on a lower level, of 
Utamaro. But he deteriorated with all the rest, and while his best is capital 
work his worst is very poor. Almost the same may be said of Keisai Yeisen, 
at one time a pupil of Yeizan, though his teaching as a whole came from 
many sources. Notably he had once a Kano master, and some really fine 
work in landscape by Yeisen is largely inspired by Kano ideals. Yeizan 
also had a Kano education, for he was the son of one Kano Yeiri, and his 
most painter-like work, though his rarest, is quite in the Kano manner, and 
commonly signed Yeizan Toshinobu. In 1829 he relinquished his pro- 
fession as a painter and devoted himself to authorship. 

Few more painters of this school remain to be mentioned. O-ishi 
Matora of Yedo and Matsugawa Hanzan of Osaka were distinguished book 
illustrators, the first in the early part of the nineteenth century, and the 
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second in the middle. Contemporaneous with Matora and with Yeizan 
was Shunsen, a popular print designer who sometimes rose above the 
coarseness of taste prevalent in his time. Kunisada had a swarm of pupils, 
some of whom—such as Sadahidé—made effective and decorative use of the 
unrestrained type of art then popular. One of them, Kunichika, was master 
of Yoshiu Chikanobu, still living. Kunihisa, a pupil of Kunisada, married 
that painter’s daughter, and their son Kuniminé, grandson of Kunisada, 
great-grandson of Toyokuni, and one of the last of Kunisada’s pupils, is 
still living and painting in Tokyo. His daughter, Utagawa Wakana, a 
young lady of considerable talent and promise, was a visitor to London 
during last year’s Exhibition, and prolonged her stay for some months, 
painting and exhibiting. 

Kuniyoshi’s list of pupils is almost as long as Kunisada’s ; but a list 
of fifty names would be of little interest, and to describe the work of so 
many in detail is impossible. Yoshitora did some good battle-pieces, and 
Yoshitoshi, who died in 1902, headed a small revival in the department 
of the colour-print, making a radical change in his style under the 
influence of Kikuchi Yosai. His pupils Toshikata and Toshihide are still 
living and working, and Toshikata’s pupil Kiyokata is a young painter 
who promises to save the line of Kuniyoshi from extinction. 

I fear I have given a disproportionately large space to the school of 
Ukioyé, briefly as I have treated it. The thing was inevitable, since the 
school itself looms disproportionately large in the Western view of Japanese 
art, and so many names of its members are familiar to European students 
that any shorter account would have seemed bald and incomplete. 
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N the early part of the eighteenth century the Japanese world of art 


was stirred by new impulses from China, and something of a 
second but smaller Chinese renaissance was the outcome. It was 
not, except in the cases of two individual painters, a revival of the 
splendid phase of art which Chinese example had inspired in the painters 
of the Ashikaga period. In the course of the reigns of the Ming Emperors 
the art of China itself had passed through changes, and the Tartar rule of 
Ching brought more. The downfall of the Ming line sent into exile many 
scholars and priests unreconciled to Tartar rule, and of these refugees the 
most sought Japan. Some among them were painters, and they brought 
with them the later teachings and the new methods. 

Already the styles of Ming, with their greater leaning toward rich 
colour, had offered an example to the Kano painters, but this new incursion 
of Chinese influence went further, and induced the setting up of new schools 
of artists. Ingen, Sokuhi, Ko Unkaku, Shiuyetsu, Itsunen and Mokuan 
(to use the Japanese readings of their names) were Chinese painters who 
introduced to Japan a new form of the Southern style of painting—the 
bunjin-gwa ; but it rested with Chin Nanpin and I-Fukyu, both natives of 
Wu-hsing in China, to plant the new Chinese schools firmly in Japanese soil. 
The movement had a twofold character; and while Chin Nanpin led the 
revival of the Northern style, modified by the realism and the decorative 
colour of later Ming, his fellow-countryman taught the new development of 
the Southern style, the 4uxjin-gwa or literary man’s painting. 

Chin Nanpin was one of the greatest of the later Chinese painters, and 
the suggestion made in one European treatise, that he was little better than 
a clever copyist, is one for which I have been unable to discover the smallest 
foundation. It is true, as I have explained elsewhere, that in Japan, and in 
China especially, what is called a copy does not occupy the ignominious 
position of a copy as we understand it in Europe, and the greatest of 
painters repeated compositions of predecessors. But as it chances I have 
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not been able to find one case in which Chin Nanpin followed this 
practice, so common among his predecessors. Very possibly such cases 
exist, but the proportion must be uncommonly small. 

Chin Nanpin arrived in Nagasaki toward the end of the year 1731, 
and stayed in Japan for less than two years. His work created so great 
a sensation that more commissions poured in upon him than he could 
possibly execute. Consequently he had recourse to the aid of his many 
Japanese pupils, who executed pictures from his sketches which the master 
signed ; so that many pictures bearing his signature are not actually from 
his hand, and works painted in China are more fully to be relied on as 
genuine. Nevertheless he worked hard, and left in Japanese collections 
a number of admirable pictures entirely painted by himself, which have 
grown scarcer with the years, as such things especially do in Japan, mainly 
through the plague of fire. 

Whether or not Chin Nanpin’s conscience was uneasy as to some of 
the pictures he had signed, he profited not at all by the deception ; for 
on his departure from Japan he divided among the many friends he had 
made every cash he had earned during his stay, and so left as poor as 
he came, or poorer. 

The main movement of the art of painting in Japan through the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries owes its impulse to the example of Chin 
Nanpin. The realistic schools of Maruyama, founded by Okyo, and of 
Shijo, founded by Goshun, are no more than developments of the school of 
Chin Nanpin ; while Ganku, founder of the school of Kishi, painted in 
a manner nearer to that of Chin Nanpin than did any of his contemporaries. 
For these reasons I have illustrated this chapter with a photograph of one 
of Chin Nanpin’s works, although he cannot be called a Japanese painter, 
notwithstanding the fact that his name appears in the lists. This picture 
was painted in China eight years before his visit to Japan, and it is a fine 
example of his combined power and delicacy of execution, and his large 
solidity of design. Like almost every picture which has remained long 
in China it is much darkened by exposure, and the reduction in the 
photograph is great, so that some of the most striking details, such as 
the extraordinarily fine modelling of the birds, are necessarily obscured. 
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I-Fukyu made several visits to Nagasaki between 1730 and 1750. 
He, like Mokuan and others before him, practised the 4umjim, or literary 
style—sometimes, though not with strict accuracy, called the style of 
Nan-jiu.! This is the style absolutely last to be comprehended by the 
European student, and very frequently it is never comprehended at all. It 
arose in a reaction against the finished technique, often concealing poverty 
of inspiration, of professional painters. The principle was always most 
earnestly maintained in China that a painter’s character was reflected in 
his work, and that no artist animated by vulgar or mercenary motives could 
possibly paint a picture of noble character ; and the view is borne out by 
the fact that the greatest of the Chinese painters were in the truest sense 
amateurs. The coming of professionalism brought a danger of loss of 
spirituality, such as it brought to the art of Europe after the passing of the 
early religious painters. Recoiling from this danger, and remembering 
the ancient dictum that art is the consummation of letters and the expres- 
sion of ideas its object, the painters of the literary style deliberately threw 
overboard the bravura, polish, and obvious power of technique which were 
the mark of the trained professional, and sought to convey their ‘ shadowed 
lesson of the whole world’ by lines and touches of unstudied and child-like 
simplicity, with no preoccupation but purity and elevation of thought. 

The pictures thus painted do not commend themselves at first sight 
to Western students. Many indeed declare the whole thing a fad and 
an affectation off-hand. But the amateur whose will is to take all from 
the East that its art has to give will make no such error, but will familiarise 
himself with the best examples and see them as far as he may with the 
painter's own eyes; and in this, as I may testify, he will not waste his 
sympathies. 

He will presently see that many of the painters of dunjin-gwa are not 
merely destitute of technical strength; they conceal it. He will often 
find in their pictures another manifestation of that curious restraint, that 


pride in shielding high accomplishment from the recognition of any but 

1 As a fact the Nan-jiu, or Southern style, comprises many works, such as those of Soami and 
some of those of Sesshiu, which cannot possibly be classed as Junjin-gwa. The dunjin-gwa is merely 
one form of the Nan-jiu picture: the form that was developed in China in the Ming and Ching 
periods. 
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the eye judged worthy, that he has recognised in a different and perhaps 
less complete form in some of the work of Sotatsu and Korin. Objective 
precision is never considered ; but by his sacrifice of apparent force of 
brush the dunjin-gwa artist attained a modest, seemingly uncalculated, 
grace and sweetness that is felt rather than seen. 

Explanations, of course, will never make the qualities of dunjin-gwa 
apparent to the unimaginative eye; and I am not claiming the qualities 
of the finest dunjin-gwa for every picture called by that name. The style 
of the Eastern Post-Impressionist is obviously capable of abuses—of insin- 
cerity, affectation, emptiness. Any dunjin-gwa tainted with such vice is 
worthless indeed ; and it must be admitted that such pictures exist in 
some numbers. Bwnjin-gwa are eagerly collected by Japanese amateurs of 
the present day—they have been the fashion for some years past ; but at 
times the craze becomes a little indiscriminate. 

Apart from its more subtle essence, a good éunjin-gwa has always 
a great technical charm in the fine quality and modulation of its ink-tones. 
Any landscape of Okada Hanko will offer an example. Landscapes, it may 
here be observed, made the greater part of the subjects of the painters of 
bunjin-gwa, but many painted birds and flowers, and some—Watanabé 
Kwazan is an example—used all subjects. 

Thus it will be seen that the Chinese revival of the eighteenth century 
brought into favour two styles of painting of wholly dissimilar—even anta- 
gonistic—aims and character; and it might be convenient to divide its 
exponents into two schools, were it not that certain painters—Buson was 
one—painted at different times in each style, while others, following the 
lead of Tani Buncho, used a style combining the characteristics of both. 

But before proceeding to a short enumeration of the painters who 
took up the styles of Chin Nanpin and I-Fukyu, it will be well to 
deal with the two painters to whom I referred at the beginning of this 
chapter, two who had no part in the new movement, but revived in their 
work the methods of the older masters of the Chinese school of Ashikaga. 

The first of these in point of date was Yamaguchi Sekkei, a native of 
Kyoto, who learned the Kano style of painting from Kano Yeino late in 
the seventeenth century. He went further, however, than the prescribed 
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course of the Kano student, and on the death of his master he plunged 
into an assiduous study of the work of Sesshiu, and of the ancient Chinese 
of Sung, particularly Mokkei. He also gave a good deal of attention to the 
examples of Sotatsu and Korin, and benefited his command of colour 
thereby. In the end he built up a style of his own from elements of 
Sesshiu and Mokkei, to whom he rendered homage by adopting the name 
Sekkei, compounded of a character from the name of each. He was an 
admirable and important painter, though he is apt to be given less than his 
due position by reason of the scarcity of his works. 

A beautiful pair of gold screens, decorated with maple trees and 
birds, now at the temple Daigoji in Yamashiro, testifies that in colour he 
owes something to Korin; but the greater part of his surviving pictures 
are either in ink or in ink aided by light tints. Sekkei also used the names 
Hakuin and Bai-an. 

The other of these two isolated artists was Soga Shohaku, a strange 
and eccentric genius who sprang from the old Soga family, of whom we 
lost sight in an earlier century. His true name was Soga Ki-ichi, which 
he changed to Soga Shiryo. He was born at Is¢ in 1730, and migrated 
early to Kyoto. His first master was the Kano painter Takata Keiho , 
from the Kano style he turned to that of Sesshiu, and from that to the 
ancient Soga style of Jasoku, of whom he declared himself a reincarnation. 
Lastly he founded a manner of his own, based on that of old Soga, but with 
a touch of the fantastic—sometimes of the grotesque—that makes a picture 
of Shohaku unmistakable. In his landscapes he is less extravagant, showing 
a great share of the lofty spirit of the fifteenth-century masters, and painting 
with firmness and a bold elegance. In these landscapes you may see trees 
and rocks painted precisely in the manner of the ancient, half-legendary 
founder of the line, Soga Shiubun. 

Shohaku’s more characteristic pictures, however, are figure-pieces, and 
in these his wild fancy has full rein. Yet in the most fantastic of his figures 
of sages and saints there is always a sense of life and mind, always something 
of the breadth and seriousness of the old painters in ink. He was not 
appreciated in his own day, when the polished and successful Okyo— 
Shohaku’s pet aversion—dominated the art-world of Kyoto, and it is 
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probable that some of his eccentricities are the expression of sheer defiance 
and contempt for the tendency to prettiness which he discerned in the 
fashionable painting of the time. He lived in poverty and neglect, pouring 
scorn on the smaller minds about him, and was considered mad by his 
neighbours. He died in 1783 in his fifty-fourth year, long before his 
genius received its due recognition. 

Shohaku used quite a collection of painter-names besides the one he 
is commonly known by. Of these Jasoku-ken—the modern Jasoku—is the 
best known ; it was a name already used, as will be remembered, by Kano 
Sansetsu, ancestor in art of Shohaku’s master, T akata Keiho. Other names 
were Kiyo, Kiranzan, Hiran, Kishinsal, Shikyosai, Joki, and Ranzai. 

A friend of Shohaku, and a man in his own way as eccentric, was 
Ike Taiga, or Taigado, sometimes styled in full, Ikeno Taigado. He may 
be said to have firmly established the style of bunjin-gwa among his 
countrymen, painting in a style distinctively his own. Taigado was born 
in 1723, and his true name was Akihira. He was a precocious child, and 
is said to have begun by studying the Tosa style. It is known that at the 
age of fifteen he had opened a little shop in Kyoto in which to sell fans of 
his own painting. Such instruction as he had seems to have come chiefly 
from study of the works of I-Fukyu! and Chinese books of copies of old 
paintings, lent him by Ryurikyo (a painter to be noticed presently) on the 
occasion of a visit of the latter artist to Kyoto. Gi Nankai, a literary man 
who also painted dumjin-gwa, aided him with advice, as did Ryurikyo 
himself. : 

For a while Taigado was neglected, but by the time he had reached 
his thirtieth year he was famous, and his pictures were eagerly sought by 
the public that never sought those of Shohaku. He died before his friend, 
however, though at the same age, in 1776. 

As calligraphist, poet, and especially as landscape artist, Taigado holds 
a great place in the esteem of the Japanese, and in the peculiar excellences 
proper to the literary picture he has few rivals either in China or Japan. 
An illustration——not the best, but one which can be put into words—of the 
painter’s complete command of his seemingly wayward brush is afforded by 


1 One account calls him an actual pupil of I-Fukyu. 
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a makimono in the collection of Mr. Hatta, of Osaka, where, in a long 
panorama of mountains and seashore, a single line, sixteen feet long, without 
break or lift of brush, is laid down to express the line of shore and a large 
part of the range of mountains which backs it; and this in one of the 
soberest of his known works. Indeed, a close examination of any good 
Taigado will show the extraordinary power which informed his technique, 
that seems at first sight so wild and indeterminate. But the student who 
wishes to enter on a comprehension of the dunjin-gwa by gentle stages 
should not begin with Taigado. 

Aoki Shikuya was a pupil of Taigado of great talent, as also was 
Fukuhara Gogaku. Gogaku, who worked in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, has sometimes been confused with Hirano Gogaku, of 
the nineteenth century, who died in 1893. Dr. Anderson makes this 
mistake when he speaks of Fukuhara Gogaku being ‘still living’ (in 1886), 
but ‘of very advanced age.’ He would have been about a hundred and 
fifty. 

The last survivor of Taigado’s actual pupils was Shiuryo Kik’kan, a 
priest of Sorinji, who as a painter used the name Getsu-6 or Geppo, and 
was sometimes called the second Taigado. He seems usually to have 
painted, however, in a style far removed from that of his master, and with 
a considerable approximation to that of Okyo. He died in 1839. On his 
seals he sometimes used the name Chokian. 

It will be noticed that neither of these pupils bears in the characters of 
his name any indication of his debt to Taigado as master. It is a sign of a 
change which came in with the Chinese revival. Henceforward, in the 
later Chinese school and in those arising from it, we see a loosening of the 
strict clanship which characterised the old Japanese schools, and a growing 
independence of the individual artist. Independent study became com- 
moner, and a young painter would often wander from one master to 
another. So grew up a practice of eclecticism which has done much of 
late to obliterate the schoo] distinctions of former times. 

Taigado is often spoken of as a pupil of Ryurikyo, though the latter’s 
teaching consisted of no more than advice given on occasions of visits to 
Kyoto, and the loan of old Chinese books; while the styles of the two 
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painters were widely different. Indeed, though we continually read of 
Ryurikyo as a disciple of the Southern style, with Taigado, his known 
works, or at any rate the flower and bird pictures which give him his great 
reputation, are in the brilliantly coloured and finished Northern style of 
Ming. He was a member of the noble family of Yanagisawa, being almost 
as often called Yanagisawa Kiyen as Ryurikyo, while Chikkei and Gyokkei 
were other painter-names of his. He must not be confounded with the 
well-known man of letters and amateur artist, Minagawa Kiyen, who died 
nearly fifty years later. Ryurikyo was born in 1706 and died in 1758. 

He painted as an amateur, though with no trace of amateur weakness 
in his brilliantly finished and coloured pictures, which blaze with the 
purest and richest pigments, heightened by touches of fine gold. Another 
of the versatile Japanese of genius, he is said to have been eminent in sixteen 
noble accomplishments, such as calligraphy, the tea-ceremony, the con- 
noisseurship of swords and the like. Although a man of some considerable 
wealth he was constantly in money difficulties, owing to his habits of 
lavish hospitality, for he kept open house, and quite commonly had 
hundreds of visitors at a time. So fully did his entertainments and his 
varied pursuits occupy his time that his production of pictures was small, 
and to-day the number of forgeries and imitations of his work is relatively 
large. Forgeries of the most excellent workmanship are said to have been 
made in his own day, by capable painters commissioned by acquaintances of 
Ryurikyo, who had undertaken to use their influence with him on behalf 
of eager amateurs, and had failed to secure the promised pictures. 

Among the pupils who assembled about Chin Nanpin at Nagasaki the 
most prominent was a native of that city, Kumashiro Yuhi. He followed 
his master’s manner and approximated to him in quality. Yuhi himself 
taught a pupil who journeyed from Yedo to Nagasaki to study the new 
gospel from China. This was Kusumoto Soshiseki, who afterward sought 
instruction from an immigrant Chinese whose name in the Japanese reading 
was So Shigan. It will be seen that Soshiseki’s respect for this master 
prompted the choice of his go, in the old manner ; he afterward passed on 
the two characters So and S4 to his son, who was called Soshizan. 

The pictures of flowers and birds by which we best know Soshiseki 
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are in the finished and fully coloured style of Chin Nanpin, but he worked 
also in ink and light tints in the Southern style, after the precepts of 
So Shigan, as may be seen in his book Soshiseki Gwafu. By exception 
he painted with a very bold and summary brush in ink. I have a 
humorously broad picture of an enormous toad, which he has flung on 
the silk in half a dozen strokes. Soshiseki sometimes signed with the 
name Katei. He died in 1786, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Yosa Buson shared with Taigado pre-eminence in the Southern style 
during the eighteenth century, though his attention was not confined solely 
to bunjin-gwa. Many elements of the Northern style may be detected 
in certain of his works, and the one which I am reproducing shows, especi- 
ally in the drawing of the stag, much influence from Sesshiu. Buson had 
a way of showing a curiously exact and often humorous observation through 
the veil of the convention of dunjin-gwa. His studies in the works of the 
old Chinese masters were extensive, and in his many and varied works one 
may detect traces of the fact. 

Buson was born at Kema in Settsu in the year 1716. In his infancy 
he was taken to Yosa in Tango, the home of his mother’s family, and there 
brought up. His true name was Taniguchi Choko, and he adopted the 
name Yosa from the village in which he passed his childhood. Shikoan, 
Sankwado, and Yahantei were go employed by him in addition to that by 
which he is best known. He died in 1783, leaving a number of pupils, 
of whom the greatest was Goshun, who became the founder of the Shijo 
school. 

A longer-lived contemporary of Buson was Ito Jakuchiu, famous as 
a painter of birds. He is said to have begun life as a vegetable seller in the 
streets of Kyoto, but from childhood painting was his delight. He learned 
the elements of the art from an obscure Kano painter, and afterward on his 
own account studied the Chinese styles of Yuen and Ming. In the matter 
of colour he was a great admirer of Korin, and added a study of that 
painter’s methods to his earlier education. Assimilating these elements, 
he formed a style of his own in which bold design and beautiful colour 
are peculiarly noticeable. Especially he favoured cocks and hens as a 
subject, and he kept a number of the birds for first-hand study. He never 
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married, and an adopted child died young. Upon this, Jakuchiu retired 
to the temple Sekihoji, Fukukusa, Kyoto, and became the pupil in 
Buddhism of Hakujun, head priest of Manpukuji. 

He was a man of simple manners and ascetic life. For money he cared 
nothing, but since he required rice for his support, he would exchange 
a picture for one to—a little less than half a bushel—of the grain, and 
many extant works bear an inscription from his hand showing that this was 
the original price. Moreover, he set the seal of publicity on the arrange- 
ment by calling the cottage in which he lived and worked Tobeian—the 
hut of the ¢o of rice. He died in 1800, in his eightieth year. 

Jakuchiu’s most famous work is a set of thirty-six kakemono, originally 
belonging to the temple Sokokuji, but now in the Imperial collection. 
These are pictures of birds, flowers, swimming fish, aquatic plants and 
shells, of the utmost beauty of colour and decorative composition. It is 
said that the whole work occupied no more than three years. When he 
painted in ink, as he occasionally did, Jakuchiu exhibited certain char- 
acteristics of the Southern style. I have never heard of a landscape of his 
painting, and the rarest of his existing works are his figure-pieces, of which 
I have only seen an extraordinary life-size figure of Daruma in ink, which is 
in my own collection. There is, or was, a set of three Jutsugwa by 
Jakuchiu in Sokokuji, copies of famous pictures by the Chinese paintet 
Choshikyo. 

The only pupil of Jakuchiu of note was a priest called Imei. 

Of the other painters in the Chinese manner who flourished in the 
eighteenth century it may be sufficient to mention Kumashiro Shiuzan, 
Hyakusen, Suzuki Fuyo, Sumi-yé Buzen, Noro Kaiseki, Kushiro Unsen, 
Totoki Baigai, and Mikuma Kwaten, the last being an independent artist 
working in a manner allied to that of Hoitsu. He had as pupils Oso 
Sansetsu and Hirosé Ka-in, who worked chiefly in the nineteenth century. 

Watanabé Gentai, of Yedo, also called Uchida Gentai, Yenki and 
Rinfusodo, was a painter of great ability, who worked in the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. He was most 
famous for his landscapes, painted in the Southern style. In his other pictures 
he incorporated many of the methods of Chin Nanpin. He died in 1822, 
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in his seventy-third year. Among his pupils the most important was the 
famous Tani Buncho. 

Tani Buncho himself was born in 1764, and died in 1841 in his 
seventy-eighth year. His true name was Tani Bungoro, and he was the son 
of Tani Bunjuro, a celebrated poet of the time, who was known publicly 
as Rokokku. The son’s first master was a nobleman of high rank, Kato 
Iye-no-kami Bunrei, daimyo of Osu, in whose household the lad seems 
to have been placed as a page, as was the manner in feudal times in 
England. Kato Bunrei was an amateur artist of high ability, painting in 
the Kano style, as his father—who had been a pupil of Tsunenobu—had 
done before him. He soon perceived Buncho’s aptitude for drawing, 
and encouraged it in every way, himself giving the young artist his first 
lessons. The daimyo, however, died in 1782, and Buncho, then in his 
nineteenth year, became a pupil first of Watanabé Gentai and then of 
Suzuki Fuyo. Later he received help from a certain Kitayama Kangen, 
a painter of Chinese descent, and his studies ranged over the whole field 
of Sinico-Japanese painting, including the Tosa style. Mostly he was 
influenced by the examples of Mokkei, Sesshiu and Tanyu ; and with this 
formidable equipment he set out to build a style of his own, which should 
combine the excellences of the Northern and Southern styles, and take any 
suitable hint from the Tosa masters when occasion served. 

There can be no doubt of his success ; and Buncho takes his place as 
one of the greatest of the Japanese painters. The power of his brush-stroke 
is extreme, his pictorial sense of the highest, and his versatility remarkable. 
As a tule he paints in a strong but easy style in which his Kano teaching is 
clearly to be traced ; at times he flings down a sketch of a dashing freedom 
that is little short of wildness ; and at others, rarer, he paints in the richly 
coloured and deliberate style exemplified in the pair of splendid landscapes 
lent to the Exhibition of last year by Count Tokugawa Satotaka. 

Academy influence prevented the appointment of Buncho as court 
painter to the shogun, a position he was anxious to secure, since it would 
the better enable him to put new life into the classic schools of painting. 
But he never lacked for high patronage, and he was made painter to Prince 
Tokugawa Tayasu, heir-presumptive to the shogunate, a great amateur 
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of art, and Buncho’s most ardent admirer. It was on his commission 
that the two landscapes were painted to which I have just referred. 

Buncho’s influence on contemporaries was very great, and he left a 
large school of pupils, among whom his son Bunji and his son-in-law Bun-itsu 
were conspicuous and brilliant. He had two sisters and a daughter who 
also painted with talent. Bun-itsu died in his thirty-second year in 1831, 
and Bunji, who was born in 1789, survived to 1850, being succeeded 
by his son Bunchiu, also a pupil of Buncho. 

Among Buncho’s unrelated pupils the most conspicuous were Tosaka 
Bunyo, who died in his seventieth year in 1852, and Kita Busei,’ also called 
Ka-an (1775-1856), who frequently painted in the style of Tanyu, and 
sometimes in the Ukioyé manner. Sataké Yeikai, the last survivor of 
Buncho’s pupils, died as late as 1874. Other distinguished followers were 
Kaneko Kinryo, Bunki, Bunshin, and Hozen. 

There was one painter who is often classed as a pupil of Buncho, and 
who is greater than any of those I have mentioned. This was Watanabe 
Kwazan. Asa fact his pupilage was informal, and other painters shared 
in such aid as masters could give him, his art and its methods being largely 
the outcome of his own perscvering study. 

Kwazan, who was born in 1793 and died in melancholy circumstances 
in 1841, is now regarded in his own country not only as one of the 
greatest of Japanese painters, but also as in some sort a national hero. 
Consequently every scrap of his work is clung to with jealous care as 
a precious relic, wholly apart from its value as a work of art. Kwazan 
was one of the devoted band of pioneers in the movement which led to the 
revolution, and his patriotism cost him his life. 

Born a samurai, whose father had held high office under the daimyo 
of Tawara, but fell on evil days by reason of continued sickness, young 
Watanabé endured for many years the bitterest pangs of poverty and 
despair. The whole tale of his life is one of sad pathos; yet he met his 
troubles with unconquerable fortitude, and never wavered for an instant in 
his devotion to the helpless family of father, mother, sisters and brothers 
dependent on him even as a boy, nor lost sight of the high ideals wherewith 


1 Alternative reading Takekiyo. 
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he had set out on his hard life. It is as a painter that we are concerned 
with him, though his ambitions were chiefly literary and political. He 
struggled desperately after knowledge of all sorts, and eagerly sought any 
possible scrap of the Western sciences which were then being talked of 
with bated breath among the writers and thinkers about him. He foresaw 
that his country’s only hope lay in making herself the equal in matters 
of science with the Western nations; and oppressed with poverty and 
ill-health as he was, he did what little he might toward aiding that con- 
summation. He was one of the intrepid few who projected the restoration 
of the emperor decades before it came to pass, and he strongly advocated 
the opening of the country to foreign intercourse. Consequently he fell 
under the suspicion of the Bakufu government, and was banished from 
Yedo. The sentence carried with it some prohibition, express or implied, 
against the pursuit of his profession as a painter. Nevertheless, in order to 
support his father and mother, and on the advice of Okada Hanko, his 
pupil, he did paint a number of pictures ; and the result was the fatal order 
which every samurai was trained to obey without a murmur. He gathered 
his brushes and colours about him and painted his last picture. It is one 
of his very finest, firm, free and mature in touch, every line breathing a 
noble tranquillity. Then with the deliberate ceremonial prescribed for the 
occasion of seppuku, sitting with his white robe flung back from his 
shoulders, he drove home the short sword-blade and died honourably, face 
downward. 

The grinding poverty which afflicted Kwazan’s youth made a regular 
training impossible. He began as a boy in the studio of one Hakushizan, 
but could never pay fees, and left in tears. Kaneko Kinryo, himself a 
samurai, took pity on him, however, and taught him gratuitously. At 
this time the lad could not even buy paper for his exercises, till he provided 
himself by painting decorations for lanterns by the hundred at a miserable 
price. Kinryo, who seems to have been his kindest friend in these dark 
days, made him acquainted with Buncho and Bun-itsu, and both the 
great master and his son-in-law helped him with advice, instruction and 
encouragement. In the end Watanabé Kwazan took his place in the fore- 
most rank of the Japanese painters, and remains one of the most brilliant 
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ornaments of the Southern school. His bold and expressive brush, none 
the less in his painting than in his calligraphy, for which also he is famous, 
sought always the lofty expression, the free and high tone, whether in the 
slightest sketch or the most finished picture. For it was his triumph to 
bring into the dunjin-gwa style a character of true observation and 
apprehension of nature that in other hands it frequently lacked. Yet, 
except on occasion, he cared as little for mere external accuracy as any 
painter of his school, notwithstanding that even in his loosest sketch there 
is nowhere a touch that is not the outcome of a searching knowledge of 
form and spirit alike. His variety was astonishing, and the range between 
such a picture as that here reproduced and the portrait of Takami Senseki, 
which was shown at the recent Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, is greater 
than any painter of Kwazan’s school could show, unless it were Tani 
Buncho, This portrait, by the by, showed an extraordinary assimilation 
of European methods with the Nanjiu convention, the subtle but un- 
hesitating modelling of the face taking its place harmoniously with the 
purely Southern treatment of the drapery. 

Okada Hanko, who died in 1845 in his fiftieth year, and Tsubaki 
Chinzan, who was born in 1801 and died in 1854, were the chief pupils 
of Kwazan, and both are famous leaders of the Chinese school of the 
nineteenth century. Hanko was the son of Okada Hikobei, called also 
Bei Sanjin, himself a notable painter in the Nanjiu style, who died in 
1818, I have already alluded to Hanko’s admirable mastery of ink-tones. 
Chinzan’s real name was Hitsu Tokuho, and he was a member of a family 
of samurai officers of police under the shogun’s government. He began 
as a pupil of Kaneko Kinryo, but finished his studies with Kwazan, whose 
firm friend he became. Kwazan’s last letter, written before his tragic 
death, was one of farewell to Chinzan. Flowers were Chinzan’s favourite 
subject, and his landscapes are fewer than are those of his colleagues in 
the school. Yamamoto Kinkoku and Nagamura Senzan were other well- 
known pupils of Kwazan.. Watanabé Shokwa, Kwazan’s son, so tragically 
orphaned in his eighth year, became a pupil of Chinzan and a painter of 
high talent. He died in his fifty-fourth year toward the end of 1887. 

Tanomura Chikuden is generally held to stand with Taigado and 
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Buson as a painter of éunjin-gwa landscape. His go, Chikuden, is 
simply the Chinese reading (in the Japanese form) of the name of the 
painter’s native village, Takeda, in Bungo province. Chikuden was a 
poet, calligraphist and student of philosophy as well as a painter. In 
the recent revival of interest in the works of the Southern school none 
has been more highly valued than those of Chikuden. He died in his 
sixtieth year in 1835. His son Chokunyu was a follower worthy of 
his father’s reputation. 

Takaku Aigai died in 1843, in his forty-eighth year. He belonged 
to the group of associates which included Kwazan and Chinzan, and he 
was one of the most polished of the painters of dunjin-gwa, though beyond 
landscape his subjects were restricted to the bamboo, chrysanthemum, 
plum and orchid. There is something inexpressibly distinguished in his 
landscapes. | 

Nukina Kaioku was older than any of this later group of Nanjiu 
painters. He was born in 1769, and lived to his eighty-sixth year. He, 
too, was justified in his choice of the bunjin-gwa style by the fact that he 
was primarily a man of letters. 

The Western amateur entering on the study of the Nanjiu style 
might well begin with Yamamoto Bai-itsu. So firm and true is his hand, 
so naturalistic his view of his subjects, that many might hesitate to include 
him among painters of dunjin-gwa; yet the touch on his tree-trunks and 
mountain-sides is always of the Southern style, though always his own. 
He treated flowers and birds as well as landscapes, and he was a worker 
of great rapidity, painting in a composition of the utmost intricacy without 
preliminary planning or sketching. He was born in Nagoya in 1790, but 
most of his work was executed at Kyoto, where he lived for the greater 
part of his life. He died in 1857. 

Bai-itsu’s great friend and rival was Nakabayashi Chikuto, who was 
fourteen years his senior. Chikuto also had a technique of elegant firm- 
ness, and of a sort readily to be appreciated by the Western amateur. He 
predeceased his friend by four years, dying in 1853 in his seventy-eighth year. 

Okamoto Shiuki should perhaps have been enumerated among the 
other pupils of Watanabé Kwazan, to whom he owed his chief artistic 
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training, though he began in the studio of a less famous painter called 
Kuwagata or Onishi Keisai. Shiuki was a devoted follower of Kwazan, 
and there is a pathetic story of the master’s arrest before his sentence of 
banishment, when Shiuki, with the worst forebodings, followed for a long 
distance the net-covered zorimon in which the prisoner was being borne 
away, tearfully begging for a last few words with his friend and master ; 
imploring with such persistence that the bearers at last, with great risk 
to themselves, complied. Shiuki, who died in 1861, was one of the leaders 
of the crowded Chinese school in the nineteenth century. His pupil 
Araki Kwampo, now a very old man, was an exhibitor at Shepherd’s Bush 
last year, as also was Kwampo’s son, Araki Jippo; the son’s being very 
nearly the best picture exhibited among the modern work. 

Sakurama Seigai should be mentioned among the nineteenth-century 
painters in the style of Nanjiu. He was an eccentric person of enormous 
size for a Japanese, of very independent character, and a great friend of 
Watanabé Kwazan, whose sole earthly good fortune seems to have been 
the ardent loyalty of his friends. Seigat died in 1851, in his sixty- 
sixth year. 

Haruki Nanko was a Yedo artist of note who issued from the school 
of Buncho, and his son, Haruki Nammei, who died in December 1878, 
was famous as a colourist. Nammei’s less heavily coloured pictures of birds, 
flowers, and butterflies are charming, and very elegant in the handling. 
Okada Kanrin was another painter of considerable note in this school in 
the nineteenth century, a collection of his drawings being published in the 
book Kanrin Gwafu in 1835. 

In the nineteenth century the distinction between the two manners 
followed in the school became far less marked, though strong traces, and 
often more, of the Nanjiu style were always observable in the works of the 
leaders. Urakami Shunkin, Fukuda Hanko (not to be confused with 
Okada Hanko), Shigé Shunto, Kinoshita Itsu-un, Hiné Taizan, and O-oka 
Unpo indeed maintained the Southern style with no great change, and the 
last, a highly gifted painter who worked in the first half of the century 
and lived to an advanced age, was the first master of Taki Kwatei, who, 
after a life of struggle comparable in some degree, at least as regards its 
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hardships, with that of Watanabé Kwazan, died in 1901, the last of the 
group which included Buncho, Kwazan himself, Okada Hanko, and 
Tsubaki Chinzan. Kwatei, who was born in 1829, lived his last twenty 
years a painter of fame, whose work was sought eagerly ; but his career so 
coincided in time with the disturbances preceding, during and following the 
revolution that he suffered long neglect. In that troubled period art was 
thrown aside as a matter for more peaceful times, and the neglect which 
afficted Kwatei similarly afflicted every contemporary artist. Kwatei was 
admirable as a painter of birds and flowers, in which department much of his 
earlier work bears some resemblance to that of his older contemporary 
Chinzan ; but in the latter half of his life he painted in a manner of his own, 
firm of touch but agreeably gentle in effect. He wasa good colourist, and 
his landscapes, though perhaps less reputed than his flower paintings, are 
nevertheless charming enough. His son, Mr. Taki Sei-ichi, is now at work 
as a writer on artistic subjects, and several most interesting and informative 
articles from his pen have recently appeared in the Kodhwa. 

Taki Kwatei’s favourite pupil was Ishibashi Gagen, also called Wakun, 
a gentleman who has been staying in London for several years past. 
Mr. Ishibashi is a worthy follower of his master, and his visit to England 
has enabled more than one collector to acquire excellent specimens of 
the work of this school by one of its most promising members. During 
his stay he has mastered the technique of oil painting to a degree rarely 
attained by his fellow-countrymen ; but in contrast to others who have 
taken up this study he has never allowed it to vitiate his work in his 
native manner. Whether or not he will in the end decide to utilise some 
elements of Western art in the construction of a new style, time alone will 
show ; but in any case it will not be done with the ill-judged precipitancy 
which has gone so far to spoil the Japanese art of to-day. 

In Japan to-day Yamaoka Beikwa, Noguchi Shohin (a lady of high 
talent), Yamamoto Baiso, and Yamamoto Shunkyo are upholding the traditions 
of the later Chinese school, although the tendency is for this and other 
schools to coalesce. The old clear distinction of schools is almost already 
a thing of the past, and nothing but the rise of great masters of strong 
individuality can revive it. 
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X—THE MARUYAMA AND SHIJO SCHOOLS 


LTHOUGH these began as distinct schools—branches, one might 
say, of the newer Chinese school—their styles, never vastly 
different, gradually approached and assimilated till in the early 
middle of the nineteenth century they became one, and the 

two schools could no longer logically be separated. They were the outcome 
of a new movement toward what we call realism or naturalism, which arose 
from the Chinese revival, and the leader in the movement was the renowned 
Maruyama Okyo. 

Okyo, who was born in the summer of 1733, was the som of a farmer 
and came of a family of farmers many generations back. His parents’ 
efforts to bring him up in the family avocation failed by reason of the boy’s 
fondness for drawing. Having made a false start at agriculture, he was sent 
next to a temple with a view to making him a priest. This project also 
seems to have come to nothing, though it is the fact that he lived at 
different temples at various times in his career. The third attempt was 
successful ; the lad left his native village of Kuwada in the Tanba province 
for Kyoto, and there became a pupil of Ishida Yutei, of the Kano school, 
whom I have already mentioned in the sixth chapter. | 

Under Yutei’s eye the young artist received the classic grounding that 
was given every Kano pupil. But he was restless and ambitious, and soon 
entered on an independent study of the ancient Chinese masters. It was 
during this second stage of development that he became attracted to the 
Chinese revival that had already made a notable stir in the art-world of 
Western Japan. ‘The works of Chin Nanpin, Yuhi and Ryurikyo became 
for a while his models; and not only these, for at this time Okyo—he had 
not yet assumed that name, by the way—was extremely susceptible to any 
new influence. Watanabé Shiko, for instance, was one of the chief objects 
of his admiration and imitation. With all this preparation he at last 
developed the manner with which his name is chiefly associated in the mind 
of the European amateur. He professed to cast away many of the older 
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conventions, and to go more directly to nature for his lessons; by which 
he meant merely that he would paint with a greater regard to exact 
representation of the appearance of objects to the common eye than was 
paid by his predecessors, In this matter he was not a discoverer, nor 
altogether so radical an innovator as has often been supposed. From the 
beginning—even from the dim times of early Chinese painting—it had been 
a commonplace of the schools and of the critics that ‘ the art of painting 
may be pursued according to either of two systems : the one in which the 
spirit of nature is expressed, and the other in which its outward forms are 
copied.’ The first of these systems was favoured by the classic painters as 
the nobler; it was pictorial poetry as contrasted with pictorial reporting. 
‘It must be remembered,’ says one Japanese writer, ‘that an over-exact 
imitation of nature’s externals is to be avoided.’ And the famous scholar 
Moto-ori writes: ‘There are cases in which a precise reproduction of 
anything as it is in nature produces a bad picture not in a true sense like 
the object delineated. This is the origin of the conventions of the schools, 
and of the disregard by the masters, in certain cases, of the facts of nature. 
Hence, too, the value of these conventions, and the perils attending their 
neglect.’ 

In fine the Chinese and Japanese masters knew from the beginning 
what every other artist understands: that it is not the business of art to 
effect a transcription of nature, but a translation into its own terms. Not 
illusion but harmony is the artist’s aim, whatever art he may practise, as 
Sir Thomas Browne so well has told us. In the art of literature, as I know 
by the teaching of experience, often—even commonly—the artist can best 
attain the effect of reality by disregarding literal fact. But in the West, 
blinded by our all-pervading science, or from some other cause difficult to 
penetrate, many forget that there is but one art, employing many methods, 
and cannot be brought to allow the methods of the painter the same freedom 
that the poet and the musician enjoy unquestioned, nor understand that 
anything can be more expressive than a careful report of obvious fact. 

Okyo, however, perceived that the conventions which had so well served 
the great painters were now become the masters of the little painters, and 
when he tore himself from tradition and ‘went to nature,’ as the phrase 
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goes, he made a willing exchange of much of the finer significance of the 
early artists for that nearer approach to outward semblance which he desired , 
seeing before him a field as yet little tilled by men of such great capabilities 
as were his. For doing this, and not for the excellence of the pictures he 
made, he has been wildly lauded by certain European critics, with some- 
thing almost like an implication that his approximation toward materialism 
was an act of personal virtue; and in terms that suggest that in the eyes 
of these admirers no achievement of a painter can be so admirable as to do 
with laborious imperfection what a camera can perform better without effort. 
Such critics would have rejoiced to see Keats turned into a shorthand 
reporter. 

But indeed Okyo did not fling overboard all the old conventions in a 
bundle, and those same critics, presently awakened to the fact, have turned 
to reproach him for the shortcoming. He has been said to have failed of 
the courage of his opinions in retaining certain ‘ useless’ conventions. But 
in view of his history, of his revolt against custom and precedent, to accuse 
Okyo of a lack of courage is to take a rash responsibility ; and it is clear, 
since he used them, that it was not Okyo’s opinion that these same con- 
ventions were ‘ useless.” Wherefore, considering the fact that in taste and 
execution he remains one of the greatest of the painters of the East, and 
of the world, we shall find some excuse for preferring the opinion of Okyo. 

Even in his final manner there was great variety, and in the painting 
of draperies he continued to follow the Chinese practice, with slight modi- 
fications, to the end of his life. In his own methods his technique was 
faultless—almost inhumanly perfect. He could use a fine pencil with the 
microscopic precision of Mitsuoki, and he could wield the wide brush with 
the confidence and success of the old Kano masters, though certainly not 
with the same measured dignity. In his new style he almost wholly dis- 
carded body colour, and used transparent natural tints and delicate washes ; 
and in his austere exclusion of unessentials he was as ‘ conventional,’ as the 
slang goes, as the older masters. 

In all the long list of the Japanese painters it would be hard to find 
an artist with quite so keen an eye and so perfect a hand; and yet I must 
confess that no other painter in the first rank—-where he undoubtedly 
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stands—leaves me as cold as does Okyo. The coldness is his own. His 
mastery over his means is almost too perfect, if such a thing may be. The 
work is impeccable from one end of the silk to the other, fastidiously 
planned, serene and flawless ; but it is not genial. I have said something of 
this when writing of Okyo’s influence on Hoitsu. A French critic speaks 
of Okyo as ‘ nerveux, fin, et froid,’ and the phrase could not be bettered. 

Yet even in this there are degrees, and it is most instructive to observe 
that Okyo’s best pictures, those with the least of coldness and dryness in their 
air, are those in which he has most freely availed himself of the old 
methods. The splendid Wazerfall shown at last year’s Exhibition is one 
of his best; other pictures of his in the same Exhibition, equally perfect, 
similarly faultless in execution, but owing less to tradition, lacked all its 
savour and interest; so that many who returned again and again to the 
Waterfall would scarcely give the other pictures from the same hand 
the notice their undoubted qualities merited. Anybody who will glance 
through the Shimbi Tazkwan will find that it is the Moonlight on the 
Kamo River and the screens of the Hozu Torrent and Snowy Pines that 
will arrest and keep his attention, rather than the many other brilliant 
performances—flowers, fish, and the like—of the founder of the Maruyama 
school, 

Okyo’s debt to his predecessors was of course chiefly due to those of 
China and of the Kano school in Japan; but he could use something of 
Tosa methods if the subject seemed to demand it, and that even to the end 
of his life. I am reproducing a picture of his, dated three years before his 
death, in which, the subject being one of ancient Japanese history, he 
employs just enough of the Yamato manner to give the composition the 
tone proper to the motive ; and the picture gains curiously in human feeling 
thereby. The exceedingly fine lines of the features, however, almost vanish 
in the reduction of scale. 

Okyo’s success in his profession was of the highest. He received 
many Imperial commands as well as commissions from the Bakufu govern- 
ment. Perhaps his very finest work is the famous set, painted on makimono, 
of the Seven Calamities and Seven Felicities, works of great force and large 
conception. These were made during Okyo’s stay at the temple Yemman-in, 
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Miidera, at Otsu; and the Emperor Kokaku was so impressed by them 
that he laid a special command that they should never leave the temple in 
which they were painted, where, consequently, they still remain. I have 
the original rough ink sketch for one of these pictures—that of Marriage, 
which, as it chances, the painter included among the Fe/scztzes. 

During his career Okyo used many names in addition to that by which 
he is now generally known. Of these may be mentioned Senrei, Mondo, 
Chinsen, Ka-un, Tansai and Chiusen. He took the name Okyo in the 
spring of 1766. Toward the end of his life he became afflicted with a 
disease which seems from the description to have been dropsy, and was 
unable to walk. His eyes began to fail him, too, and he died in 1795 in 
his sixty-third year. 

Okyo painted all subjects, though it is in those of flowers, birds, and 
fish that his typical pictures are executed. His influence was immense, and 
in one form or another it remains to-day; for it is in some modification of 
his style that the great majority of Japanese painters work now. 

_ The copies, forgeries and falsifications of different sorts put forth in 
Okyo’s name must outnumber the genuine works by a hundred to one at 
least. The painter’s vogue with Europeans largely accounts for this. One 
needs only to have examined a few of the real pictures of Okyo to detect 
the ordinary forgery with no great difficulty ; but many spurious pictures 
attributed to this painter are much above the ordinary. No recipe can be 
offered, as some students seem to expect, for the infallible detection of 
forgeries. Nothing but long and intimate acquaintance of the eye can be 
depended on. And by this of course I mean, not intimate acquaintance 
with forgeries, but with true works, I am reminded of one phase of his 
training as a critic which my friend Mr. Kohitsu described to me. From 
earliest childhood he was brought up under the eye of his grandfather, 
Kohitsu Ryochiu, the most distinguished of the long line of Kohitsu 
experts. During the whole of fifteen years, though he was perpetually 
examining and studying old pictures under his teacher’s direction, he was 
never once allowed a single glance at a picture which his grandfather had 
not first seen and approved. At the end of this long period of training, 
his eye accustomed day after day to the finest works of the masters, and his 
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judgment between them cultivated to his master’s satisfaction, he was shown 
a clever forgery. The result may be guessed. His eye was shocked with 
a new and offensive thing, and, skilful as the imitation was, he exclaimed 
that it was a bad picture. There is the secret of the Japanese professional 
connoisseur, at the service of the European amateur. 

Okyo left a son, Ozui, who worked cleverly in his father’s manner, 
and died in 1829. He also left a son adopted from the Kinoshita family 
who took the name of Ojiu. Oyiu was a painter of much skill and delicacy, 
but he died young, leaving a son of his own who, as Maruyama Oshin, did 
good work, especially in the department of landscape, and died in 1840 in 
his fiftieth year. Oshin’s son and successor was Oriu, who was employed with 
other artists in the decoration of the Imperial palace. The line of Okyo’s 
own family ends with Oriu, but in art relationship it was brought down 
to our own day in the person of Oshin’s pupil Nakajima Raisho, a painter 
of high abilities, whose pictures of swimming fish especially are sometimes 
the equals in delicacy and charm of those by Okyo himself. Raisho was 
not for long Oshin’s pupil, the connection being cut short by the master’s 
death, whereupon the pupil betook himself to Watanabé Nangaku, from 
whom he received most of his training. He was given a seal of honour by 
an Imperial prince, and his death occurred in 1876. 

Before we deal with the Maruyama school at large it will be well first 
to consider a great artist who is commonly spoken of as a member of the 
school, but who asa matter of fact was wholly independent, and the founder 
of a school of his own. I refer to Mori Sosen, celebrated now the world 
over as the most admirable painter of monkeys of all time. This is his 
reputation, but as a fact it fails of full justice, for it is not as a painter of 
monkeys only but as an animal painter of the widest range that Sosen takes 
his place among the immortals. His style is the outcome of the movement 
which produced Okyo, but by the best Japanese critics he is recognised as 
independent; though his school shortly coalesced with those of Okyo and 
Goshun, and for that reason will be most conveniently treated in the 
same chapter. 

Sosen’s true name was Morikata, and he used also the names Toshiusho, 
Jokansai, and Reimeian—sometimes read as Reimyoan. He was born in 
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1747 at Nishinomiya, Settsu, or according to another account, at Nagasaki. 
Wherever his birthplace he came early to Osaka, where he remained. Like 
Okyo he was a pupil of the Kano school, his master having been Yamamoto 
Michitoshi (also called Joshunsai), a pupil of Yeisen-in Michinobu. But 
even before his earliest training was well over he was turning toward the 
lessons of Chin Nanpin, the great Chinese whose stay at Nagasaki had 
effected so notable a change in the outlook of the painters conscious of the 
decline of the old schools and looking for some new sign. It is probable 
that news of the doings of Okyo, who was fourteen years his senior, 
and some acquaintance with that painter’s work, aided in determining the 
path Sosen decided to follow. In any case he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the study of animal painting, with such success that ere long 
Okyo himself was basing his painting of quadruped subjects on the example 
of Sosen. In that department, however, Sosen remained Okyo’s superior, 
and was even his equal in the treatment of birds, as may be seen from the 
admirable picture of peacocks at South Kensington. 

Sosen is said to have begun his studies of the monkey from a tame 
animal kept in his own garden, but he speedily perceived that from that 
model he could paint nothing but tame pictures, and took to the woods. 
There he lived for months together studying the animals in their free state, 
and living, like them, on the nuts and wild fruit their retreats afforded. 
From this discipline he emerged to paint his favourite subject as it had 
never been painted before nor has been since. 

Sosen practised two manners—three, it is perhaps correct to say. In 
his broad style he worked with a large brush on paper, employing ink with 
little or no colour. In his finest style he used small brushes and soft colour 
applied usually to silk. In some of his paintings in this manner the work 
is of an inexpressibly minute finish, yet with so broad and unlaboured an 
effect that it is difficult to accept the evidence of one’s eyes that it has been 
built up of innumerable delicate touches. In his later years he sometimes 
employed a manner intermediate between these, characterised by ‘la 
fermeté mordante de l’expression, la hardiesse d’exécution du pelage hirsute,’ 
which M. Gonse has observed. 

In every case he paints the monkey not in body only, but in the spirit 
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also. Every mood of apish nature is seized and translated; and never 
once does Sosen descend to the vulgar trick of investing his animal 
models, monkeys or others, with human sentiment. As to the body, his 
science is surprising ; perfect modelling is expressed by means that seem 
magic ; and in his works with the broad brush the contour of the creature is 
expressed, not with a carefully drawn and studied line, but by the mere lift of 
the brush from the paper as it drives outward, leaving the hair of the rufled 
hide behind it. And here is a test which must be applied to any doubtful 
picture bearing the master’s name; watch the modelling expressed by the 
outline, and observe how the set of the hair, now this way, now that, 
suggests the form and motion of every underlying muscle, bone, and joint. 
If you are first well acquainted with Sosen’s true work you will not readily 
be deceived. There is a superstition about, by the way, that forged imita- 
tions exist only of the pictures in the minute style and not of those done 
with the broad brush, and the error is dangerous. The very best forgery 
of Sosen’s work I ever saw was done with a broad brush, boldly and 
brilliantly, and if only it had borne the actual painter’s name it would have 
been well worthy a place in a good collection. 

But it must be remembered that Sosen’s triumphs in monkey painting 
he repeated in the treatment of every other animal which he attempted. As 
though to vindicate himself he once painted, brought in a group together, 
the whole twelve animals of the Japanese zodiac—the tiger, the ox, the 
hare, the goat, the monkey, the snake, the horse, the rat, the boar, the dog, 
the dragon, and the cock—and it is difficult to say which is the best painted 
of the dozen. This picture is now in the possession of Mr. Kurokawa 
Shinzaburo. 

Asa specimen of Sosen’s broadest work in an unusual subject, I am repro- 
ducing the Herd-boy and Ox. There is a touch of humour in this powerful 
sketch, which contains the only human figure by Sosen that I have seen. 

In his latter years Sosen, while keeping his name unchanged to the 
ear, changed it slightly to the eye. As he first wrote it the two characters 
have the meanings, So, ancestor, and sez, hermit. But the fame of his 
monkey pictures spread so wide that he was moved to alter the first character 
by a change in the radical, which turned the meaning of So from ‘ ancestor’ 
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to ‘monkey’; a pre-Darwinian pleasantry which is of some use in dividing 
his earlier from his later works. Sosen died in 1821 in his seventy-fifth year. 

Mori Shiuho was Sosen’s elder brother, but in animal painting his 
follower. He was originally a pupil of Yoshimura Shiuzan, and also studied 
with Tsukioka Settei. He frequently painted figures, and he followed 
Sosen at some little distance in studies of monkeys. He was a talented 
artist, but in no way the equal of his younger brother. Besides Shiuho he 
used the name Kishin. He received the title Hogen, and died in 1823 in 
his eighty-sixth year. There was an elder brother still, Mori Yoshin, who 
died in 1808, and was not a painter of great distinction. 

Shiuho had a son of far higher abilities than his own. This was Mori 
Tessan, who was adopted by his uncle Sosen, who sent him, however, to 
study under Okyo. Tessan became one of the most distinguished pupils of 
the Maruyama school, though in his animal painting he followed his uncle’s 
manner rather than his master’s. He painted most subjects admirably, and 
his figure-pieces are excellent. He died in 1841. 

Sosen also had a son of his own—Mori Yusen. But he died young, 
and his work is rare and little known. It is of high quality, nevertheless, 
and I have a broad sketch of a deer from his hand that might well have 
come from his father’s. I am reproducing an interesting picture—a sekigwa 
made in collaboration by Sosen and his son and nephew at some party of | 
artists or family gathering. Such collaborative works are met with occasion- 
ally, but it is rare to see an impromptu picture of this sort so successfully 
and intimately composed. Here the performing monkey is painted by 
Sosen, the man carrying him, at whose switch the animal clutches, is by 
Yusen, and the puppy who runs by the man’s feet—a very summary and 
living sketch—is by Tessan. 

Tessan’s eldest son Mori Ippo was a worthy successor and another 
leader of the school, admirable as a painter of birds and even better in 
landscape. Another distinguished pupil of Tessan was Mori Kwansai, who 
married his master’s daughter, and died as late as 1894 in his eightieth year. 
A light hand and a cool and pleasant scheme of colour characterises 
Kwansai’s best work. Ippo had two successors—Niho, very good at 
landscape and figure-pieces, and Mori Kanzan, an excellent painter in the 
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pure style of the school, who was born in 1844 and is still living in 
retirement at Osaka. 

To return to Sosen and complete the list of the noteworthy among 
his followers, Sosetsu may be mentioned, a careful worker in his master’s 
manner, and Kamada Gansho, who was at first a pupil of Sosen and then 
of Nakai Ranko, another Osaka artist. Both Ranko and Gansho were 
able painters of the human figure; and Gansho, who died in 1823 in his 
sixty-second year, had a son, Kamada Gansen, who was rather too clever a 
painter of pictures of monkeys, many of which seem to have acquired a copy 
of Sosen’s signature before entering on their public career. 

Flere we must turn again to the Maruyama school, to consider the 
pupils of Okyo unrelated to him by blood, of whom the most important 
were Nagasawa Rosetsu and the priest Gessen. 

Rosetsu, a native of Yodo, was in many ways Okyo’s most remarkable 
follower, and struck out a line of his own with great originality and 
independence. He wielded the boldest and most powerful brush in the 
school, and there is always something lawless and imprévu in his most 
characteristic designs, some of which may strike the unaccustomed eye as wild 
scrawls, Yet the wildest can be seen to show the soundest possible mastery 
of form, and life and motion are in every sweep of the brush. I cannot find 
that he was acquainted with his elder contemporary Soga Shohaku, but the 
two should have agreed well. Certainly Rosetsu managed to quarrel with 
Okyo, Shohaku’s aversion. It would seem that Rosetsu, eccentric and ill to 
govern, played an irreverent joke on his master. Resenting some criticism, 
he took an opportunity to submit to Okyo a forgotten piece of the master’s 
own work, humbly asking for criticism and corrections, which Okyo, sus- 
pecting nothing, made very freely. The pupil found the joke too good 
to keep, and the revelation of his profane ‘spoof’ and his expulsion from 
Okyo’s studio were almost simultaneous. 

On occasion Rosetsu would work strictly in his master’s manner, 
with beautiful colour and a clear boldness of touch all his own. Some 
examples were visible at the recent Exhibition, which, however, contained 
no specimen of his more characteristic loose style. Notwithstanding his 
eccentricities his genius was readily recognised ; he was made painter 
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to the lord of Yodo, who was his great admirer, and he was employed 
to decorate the walls of the Imperial Summer Palace. He died in 
1799 in his forty-fifth year, murdered, it is said, by poison. Crime of 
this particular description was not common in old Japan, and it 
is just possible that sudden illness was the cause of his death, in circum- 
stances which gave rise to suspicion. For he had been ‘lent’ by his 
patron to the daimyo of Aki for certain decorative work, causing intense 
jealousy among that nobleman’s regular staff of artists. Rosetsu’s eldest son 
Roshiu was a good painter of smaller abilities, who worked in the more 
regular mode of the school; and he in turn was succeeded by his son 
Roho, and a pupil, Rogetsu, who did something to revive the glories of 
the line, often painting in the free style of Rosetsu. 

Gessen, a native of Owari province, became head priest of the temple 
Jakusoji in the province of Isé. Although he was a pupil of Okyo, he 
also, being like Rosetsu a man of independent character, as well as Okyo’s 
senior in years, painted in a style of his own, in which the influence of 
Buson is everywhere visible. He was a figure painter mainly, though he 
also produced landscapes. A number of his drawings were published in 
the book Ressen dzusan, and his most celebrated work is his humorous 
makimono of the Hundred Blind Men, which he painted in duplicate, 
one copy remaining in the temple Chion-in, at Kyoto, to which the painter 
was once attached, and the other being now in my own possession. In this 
roll of more than twenty feet long we see a straggling procession of blind 
men—the actual number is a hundred and one—every figure drawn with an 
extraordinary humour and sense of character, talking in groups, groping 
alone, falling into odd difficulties, striking wildly at each other in efforts to 
drive off a vagrant dog, playing on musical instruments, laughing and 
meditating ; and as the panorama unrolls we reach the head of the 
procession, and a stream with a narrow plank bridge which the sightless 
pedestrians must needs cross on hands and knees. But at the far side the 
bridge is broken, and already two of the leaders are floundering in the 
rushing stream, while the rest are creeping unsuspectingly toward the same 
catastrophe. The picture is coloured in light tints, and so keen is the 
sense of character conveyed in the drawing that not two of the long 
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YOKIHI IN THE HEAVENLY CLOUD 


By WATANABE NANGAKU. 


Kakemono. Painting in ink and colours on paper, 413 inches x 
104 inches (105-1 cms. X 26-7 cms.) 
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MARUYAMA AND SHIJO 


procession are alike in gesture or expression, though all are blind. The 
two rolls are evidently done from the same preliminary sketches, but with 
the small variations in detail which a Japanese artist would make it almost a 
point of honour to introduce in two versions of the same work. The 
Shimbi Taikwan reproduces the final group from the copy at Chion-in, 
and to facilitate an interesting comparison I am having photographed the 
same group from my own. 

For some while Gessen incurred the displeasure of all his acquaintance 
by demanding what were considered exorbitant sums for his pictures. 
Covetousness and greed for money were always especially reprobated in an 
artist, since such ignoble vices must reflect themselves in his work ; and a 
priest with no need but his daily bowl of rice had less excuse for such errors 
than anybody. But Gessen painted on, serenely disregarding his critics, still 
demanding his large prices, and getting them, and accumulating money 
as fast as he could. But at last, when a sufficient sum had been gathered, 
Gessen’s object became plain. He brought forth his hoard and spent it on 
an enlargement of his temple to many times its old dimensions, decorating 
it splendidly, providing it with a library, and building a new road to it. 
Further, he relieved the sufferers from a fire in a neighbouring village by a 
present of a bag of rice and ten _yer—a large sum at that time—to each. So 
were his detractors confounded, and Gessen’s uncomplaining magnanimity is 
remembered to this day. He died in 1809 in his eighty-ninth year, leaving 
a few pupils—Taniguchi Gesso, Kawaguchi Getsurei, and Tachihara 
Kyosho. 

Komai Genki, one of the chief of Okyo’s pupils, was mainly celebrated 
for his exquisite paintings of women. He did not confine himself to that: 
subject, however, and the British Museum collection contains a makimono in 
which he has painted some of the most gruesomely fantastic goblins ever 
designed, even by a Japanese artist. His colour was always very beautiful. 
He died rather young—he had not completed his forty-eighth year— 
in 1797. 

Watanabé Nangaku died a year younger than Genki, in 1813; but 
in his short life he achieved some of the most excellent work of his school. 
His range was wide, and he painted figures, flowers, and animals in a 
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manner quite distinctive. He supplemented Okyo’s teaching by a thorough 
study of the works of Korin, and this had some effect on his work. He 
himself taught two very distinguished pupils, Suzuki Nanrei and Onishi 
Chinnen. Nanrei also owed something to joint study with Okamoto 
Toyohiko, a pupil of Goshun, to be mentioned presently. Onishi Chinnen 
designed a very interesting book of coloured woodcuts, 4zwma no Teburi. 
Nanrei died in 1844, Chinnen in 1851. 

Yamaguchi Soken—sometimes called Sojun in European treatises, by 
the misreading of the second character of the name—is always included 
in the list of Okyo’s chief pupils, and is greatly reputed for figure painting. 
His book in three volumes, Soken Finbutsu Gwafu, is amusing and 
excellent. He also published a book of copies of Okyo’s pictures. : 

Shirai Naokata, who was famous for his pictures of rats, though, like 
Sosen, his range was wide ; Hatta Koshiu, who published Koshiu Gwafu, 
a capital book of varied designs; Oku Bummei, Shunkyo, and Yama-ato 
Kakurei are pupils of Okyo too important to be passed without mention, 
though my limits of space are pressing. Kakurei’s son Kakusen painted 
flowers and birds very pleasantly. 

Asai Tonan was an earlier artist than any of those I have mentioned 
latterly. He was by profession a physician in the train of a nobleman in 
Kyoto, but he was widely celebrated for his paintings of bamboo and of 
tortoises. The British Museum has a number of admirable drawings of 
tortoises from his brush—a makimono taken to pieces, in fact—and some of 
them have lately been exhibited. Tonan was a contemporary of Okyo, but 
it is not certain that he was ever his pupil. 

The name of the Shijo school has been inaccurately used to cover the 
whole of the followers, not only of Goshun but of Okyo, and Okyo himself 
has even been called in European writings its founder. The Shijo school 
took its name from the street in Kyoto—Shijo, or Fourth Street—in which 
Goshun set up his studio, and the members were Goshun’s pupils and their 
followers. As I have said, the two schools were the outcome of the same 
movement, and in the nineteenth century they coalesced. But the move- 
ment was led from the Maruyama school by its founder Okyo. 

Matsumura Goshun, who was first known as a painter under the name 
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TOBOSAKU WITH THE PEACH OF LONGEVITY 
By MATSUMURA KEIBUN 


One of a set of three kakemono. Painting in ink and colours on silk, 
394 inches x 168 inches (99-4 cms. x 41-6cms.) 
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SWIMMING DRAKE 


By MATSUMURA KEIBUN 


Kakemono, one of a set of three. Painting in colours on silk, 
39} inches x 16% inches (99-4 cms. X 41-6 cms.) 
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Matsumura Gekkei,’ was born in Kyoto in 1752. He took up his studies 
first under a certain Onishi Suigetsu, but speedily transferred himself to 
Yosa Buson’s studio, where he completed his training as a painter. As was 
to be expected, he emerged from his pupilage a painter in the Nanjiu style, 
and dunjingwa of his exist which show no trace of his later development. 
Attracted, however, like most of the painters of the time, by the brilliant 
performances of Okyo, he sought his acquaintance and profited by his 
advice. Okyo is said to have advised the young painter’s abandonment 
of the dunjingwa style for the most businesslike of reasons—that if he 
persisted in that manner he could not hope to receive commissions for 
decorating in the Imperial palaces. This was obvious, of course, for the 
style was wholly unsuitable for large decorative work ; but whether that 
consideration or others moved him it is certain that Gekkei entirely changed 
his style and with it his name, assuming that of Goshun, by which he is 
most generally known. He did not adopt Okyo’s manner, but formed one 
of his own, using proportionately larger brushes than Okyo, and applying 
them more obliquely. In its general effect his work was broader than 
Okyo’s, he used colour more sparingly, and he built up his forms more 
simply. He survived Okyo by sixteen years, dying in his sixtieth year 
in 1811. 

Pupils crowded Goshun’s studio and followers swarmed through the 
nineteenth century. A mere list would fill more space than can be given 
in this chapter. His chief pupil, without a doubt, and his equal as a painter, 
was his younger brother Keibun, born in 1779. Keibun survived till 1843, 
carrying the school to the height of its glory. His style showed a greater 
approximation to that of Okyo than did his brother’s, especially in his 
favourite subjects of flowers and birds. But he was a great landscape and 
figure painter also, and left no department unattempted. His touch was 
gentle and pleasant, but of very firm strength. I have selected a figure-piece 
to illustrate his work, chiefly because it well exemplifies the central style of 
the school in such subjects. 

Okamoto Toyohiko, who was given the title Hogen, stands in the 
forefront of the school. He added something of his own to Goshun’s 

1 He also used the name Hakubo. 
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style, and he was a figure painter of singular grace and charm. He died in 
1845 in his sixty-eighth year. 

Ota Kaisen, also called Hyakkoku, was born at Akamagaseki in 
Nagato province in 1785. He began as a pupil of Goshun, but took to 
travel in Kiushiu and independent study, so that he is sometimes classed 
with the Chinese school. His flowers, birds and landscapes brought him 
great celebrity in the early nineteenth century. He died in 1862. 

Shibata Gito, born in Bizen, formed a style of his own, retaining more 
Chinese characteristics than were apparent in the work of his master 
Goshun. He was distinguished for his figures and his landscapes, but his 
career ended early, for he died in his fortieth year in 1819. He left a 
son, Giho, and a pupil, Mayegawa Gorei, who made a great figure in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Nagayama Ko-in, a talented painter of many subjects, and Joriu, who 
took part of his training from Toyohiko, may be selected for mention 
among the many remaining of Goshun’s immediate disciples. But a more 
important artist than either was Nishiyama Hoyen of Osaka, a pupil of 
Keibun, and one of the chiefs of the school. Hoyen is a painter of extreme 
elegance and charm, painting landscapes, birds, flowers, and, on rarer 
occasions, figures, with a light touch and very delicate colour, in a dis- 
tinctive and readily recognisable manner of his own. He died in 1867 
in his sixty-fourth year. His pupil Shiukei, who would seem to have died 
young, since his works are more rarely seen than his master’s, used the 
same manner, and, so far as my opportunities for observation serve, with 
almost equal distinction. 

Yokoyama Seiki was another pupil of Keibun who produced much 
charming work in the Shijo style. Among the pupils of Toyohiko pre- 
eminence must be given to Shibata Zeshin, famous both as a lacquerer and 
as a painter. As a lacquerer he stands among the greatest that Japan has 
produced, and as a painter he is among the leaders of the Shijo school. 
He lived to his eighty-fifth year, and died in 1891. He was a man of 
simple and somewhat austere character, with strong likes and dislikes, and 
among his dislikes, for some unrevealed reason, was his eminent con- 
temporary Kikuchi Yosai, Among the rarest and most interesting of 
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SNOWY LANDSCAPE 


By YOKOYAMA SEIKI 


Kakemono, Painting in ink and colour on paper, 434 inches X 
12 inches (110-5 cms. X 30-5 cms.) 
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SPRING AT TSUKIGASE, IN YAMATO 


By MORIKAWA SOBUN 


Kakemono. Painting in colours on silk, 564 inches x 28 inches 
(142-9 cms. x 71-1 cms.) 
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Zeshin’s works are a certain number of pictures painted on paper with 
lacquer of brilliant colours—an invention of his own. His pictures are of 
great variety, both in subject and treatment, but are all characterised by 
a peculiarly clear and bold handling. 

Another very distinguished pupil of Toyohiko was Shiogawa Bunrin, 
a landscape painter of great power and delicacy. He died a very old man 
in 1877. And one more of Toyohiko’s pupils still lives in Kumagai 
Naohiko, who has passed his ninetieth year and is still working. gaily. 
Bunrin’s pupil Nomura Bunkyo, a highly talented artist, died within the 
last few months. He exhibited at Shepherd’s Bush. 

Mayegawa Gorei was master of Morikawa Sobun, a painter of dis- 
tinction who taught many artists now practising. The landscape by this 
artist reproduced as an illustration carries a seal of honour, with the word 
xenzat— excellent, —which was impressed by the late Prince Sanjo at an 
Exhibition at Kyoto at which it was shown. 

Of the many other pupils of this school during the nineteenth century 
it may be sufhcient to mention Ohara Donkei and his son Donshiu, 
Hasegawa Giokuho, Okamoto Shigehiko, and Suzuki Hyakunen. Imao 
Keinen and Suzuki Shonen, both pupils of Hyakunen, are living in Kyoto 
now in semi-retirement. Keinen is perhaps the premier painter of Japan 
at this moment. 

Kawabata Gyokusho is the most actively prominent member of the 
school now working. He was a pupil of Nakajima Raisho, and has some 
promising pupils of his own. One of them, Fukui Kotei, is notable for the 
achievement of what is surely the most astonishing feat of rapid painting yet 
recorded, Ona summer day of 1907 he entertained a gigantic party of 1224 
guests, and painted a picture for every one of them, beginning at five in 
the morning and ceasing fourteen and a half hours later. 

Suzuki Kwason, a well-known contemporary painter of high talent, 
although his style is his own, has strong affinities with the Shijo school. 
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XI—THE KISHI SCHOOL OR SCHOOL OF GANKU 


HIS is sometimes grouped with the Maruyama and Shijo schools, 
and with some reason, but less than would fully justify it. 
When Ganku began to paint, as an amateur and self-taught, 
‘naturalism’ was in the air, by the example of Okyo, and it 
attracted Ganku with the rest. But the new-comer, the man of no school, 
was more jealous of tradition than the men of the schools themselves. 
There can be no doubt that Chin Nanpin was the model that Ganku kept in 
view, and the Kishi school was more directly the result of the example of 
the great Chinese than was that of Maruyama. Throughout the work of 
the master and his earlier disciples the Chinese element, the influence of 
Chin Nanpin, is clear to see. It weakened in the later generations, it is 
true, and in the end there was little to distinguish a Kishi from a Shijo 
picture; though even then there was something. But in the main the 
painters of the Kishi school observed Chinese tradition while the Maruyama 
and Shijo artists forgot it. 

Kishi was the true family name of Ganku, who was born a samurai of 
good family at Kanazawa in Kaga in 1749. He arrived at Kyoto in his 
twenty-fifth year, and became an attendant of Prince Arisugawa, afterward 
entering the Imperial Court as an official. Painting at first as an amateur, to 
please himself, his genius soon became apparent to others, and his reputation 
so spread that ere long his art occupied him wholly. He had many official 
and Imperial commissions, and honours were showered on him both by 
emperor and by shogun. He was given an honorary treasury office, and in 
1804 he was appointed Echizen-no-suké, or honorary governor of Echizen, 
with the court rank of ‘lower fifth grade.’ Pictures from his hand painted 
before this promotion—usually signed Uta-no-suke Ganku—are rare. He 
used at different times the professional names Kayo, Dokokan, Ransai, 
Tenkaikutsu, Kyusoro, and it is said, at an early period, Hyakujo. When 
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DEER 


By GANKU 


Kakemono. Painting in ink and light tints on silk, 50% inches x 
ae 22 inches (129-2 cms. X 55-9 cms.) 


COLLECTION OF MR. SHIMOMURA SHOTARO 
(From the Shimbi Taikwan) 
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THE DRUNKEN CHINESE POET CHISHO HELPED 
ON HIS HORSE 


By GANTAI | 


Kakemono, Painting in ink and colours on paper, 50 inches x 
24% inches (127 cms. X 61-9 cms.) 
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he received his famous present of a tiger’s head he expressed his delight by 
the adoption of yet another pseudonym—Kotokwan, or ‘ Tiger’s-head Hall.’ 
He died, full of years and honours, in 1838 in his ninetieth year. 

Ganku has been lauded chiefly as a painter of tigers, though as a fact 
he was a painter of all subjects, and some might not even call his tigers his 
finest work. He certainly painted the animals very admirably, and they 
were something of a favourite subject with him, though his naturalistic aims 
were hindered by the fact that he had never seen a tiger. The old painters 
of the Ashikaga times painted the tiger as a symbol, as they painted the 
dragon and the shishi.! Ganku’s aim was different, and it was aided by an 
opportune present of a tiger’s head which had been brought to Nagasaki, 
and by nothing else but a study of tiger skins, which he painted wonderfully. 
In his bird pictures one sees some nearer approach to Maruyama practice, 
but again in figures and in landscape the method is always characteristically 
the master’s own. His was a touch of some peculiarity, readily recognised 
when once seen, very powerful and expressive, but never showy. In 
nobility of feeling and breadth of view he was one of the greatest artists of 
recent centuries. Technically, notwithstanding the irregular manner of his 
self-teaching, he had astonishing skill. I have a picture of a sparrow 
perched on a snow-laden tree, painted in the master’s earlier time, in which 
the snow, both that on the branches and that falling, has not been painted 
—the silk has merely been left white, without outline. The background 
of sky is represented by a beautifully even wash of pale lavender-grey, 
carried from top to bottom of the silk, the snow, whether in the thickly 
falling flakes or on the intricate pattern of twigs and branches, being left 
untouched throughout. Any practical painter will understand the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of this feat. Mere blank spots would not suffice—it 
must be snow, in character and in even distribution, and it must not all be 
in the same plane. 

Ganku’s influence did not extend widely beyond his own school, but 
among his pupils and their followers several painters of high distinction are 
numbered. His own son Gantai, most assiduously trained under his eye, 
was one of the chief among them. He slightly modified his father’s 

1 The fabulous Chinese ‘lion,’ with curled mane and many tufts of curled hair. 
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manner by a small infusion of Shijo feeling in some subjects, but in the 
main he upheld the master’s style jealously. He was an admirable figure 
painter and excellent also with animals. Like his father he was held in 
great favour in high places, and received the honorary title of Chikuzen-no- 
suke. He also used the pseudonyms Takudo and Kuniaki. He died in 
1865 in his eighty-first year. 

Kishi Ganryo, Ganku’s nephew and pupil, a retainer of Prince 
Arisugawa, well maintained the credit of the school with his flower and 
figure pictures. He was born in 1798 and died in 1852. 

It was Ganku’s son-in-law, Aoki Renzan, however, who, with Gantai, 
led the school after its founder’s death. He abandoned his own family 
name, Aoki, on his adoption into the family of his master, and he produced 
many of the most charming pictures of the school. He imported a softness 
and delicacy into its style as he practised it, painting landscape, birds, flowers, 
and figures with a light but firm hand and a very expressive touch. The 
walls of the Room of the Wild Geese in the Imperial palace at Kyoto were 
decorated by Kishi Renzan, and they make the room one of the most 
splendid in the place. He used the names Gantoku and Bunshin on many 
of his seals and signatures. He died in 1859, leaving a son who survived 
to lead the school down to our own times, dying but a few years ago. 

This successor, grandson of the founder of the school, was Kishi 
Chikudo, born in 1826. He followed his father in charm and delicacy of 
style, perhaps carrying these qualities even further, losing nothing in power 
of execution. In his hands the approximation of the Kishi style to that of 
Shijo reached its culmination; yet a keen eye may detect differences still, 
though perhaps scarcely greater than might be expected between the works 
of two painters of one school. His pictures are greatly admired by his 
own countrymen, and are already very difficult to procure. His son 
Kinsui, a young painter of great promise, predeceased him. 

Yokoyama Kwazan (also called Shunro and Issho) was a pupil first of 
Ganku and then of Goshun. The consequence of this combined teaching 
is evident in his works, which show more and more of the Shijo manner, 
till, when he reaches his full growth as a painter, he amalgamates the methods 
of both schools in a new one of his own. He always remained a painter of 
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WOODMEN ON A MOUNTAIN PATH — 


By AOKI RENZAN 
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Kakemono. Painting in ink and colours on silk, 384 inches x 
134 inches (97-8 cms. x 33-3 cms.) 
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BLOSSOMS IN MOONLIGHT 


_ By KISHI CHIKUDO— 


Panel of screen. Painting in colours on silk, 543 inches x 
193 inches (139-1 cms. x 49-6 cms.) 
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great vigour, and he painted subjects of wide variety. He was born in 1784 
and died in 1837. 

Another of Ganku’s pupils who changed his style was Kawamura 
Bumpo, though in his case the leaning was not toward the Shijo school 
but the Chinese. So pronouncedly Chinese in manner were many of his 
works that I am not sure that I should not have included him with the 
later Chinese school. His work shows great force and originality, and his 
admirable books of studies—Bumpo Gwafu and Bumpo Sansui Gwafu may 
be mentioned—are among the most interesting of the many such published 
in the early nineteenth century. I cannot recall a picture of his in the 
manner of his master, though no doubt some may exist. I have one— 
with a Chinese subject and on Chinese paper, it is true—which, minus the 
signature, would be unhesitatingly set down as a native Chinese picture, by 
nine critics in ten. 

As to the rest of the pupils of the school, it may be enough to mention, 
for their importance and abilities, Mochidzuki Giokusen, who is, however, 
usually counted with the small Mochidzuki school; Kishi Tengaku, also 
called Gansho ; Ganrei, Matsumoto Bumpei, Gankei (Gantai’s son), Kiugaku 
(a pupil of Renzan), Takenouchi Shoran (a female artist), and Kishi Riusai. 
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T one time or another certain small schools of Japanese painters 
have existed—rarely of any great importance—which may be 
conveniently noticed together in this final chapter. As a rule 
they consist of some small independent family of painters who 

stand apart from the main streams, father teaching son for generation after 
generation, and leaving the great academies to shape the main course of the 
national art. Such schools do not often exhibit a long persistence of 
tradition or even of style. 

One such is the Mochidzuki school, founded by Mochidzuki Giokusen 
at the end of the seventeenth century. This Giokusen was a man of Kyoto, 
a samurai, and as a painter I believe an enthusiastic amateur. He was a 
pupil of Yamaguchi Sekkei, of whom an account is given in the ninth 
chapter, Sekkei was a student of many styles, but Giokusen was of an 
even more inquiring turn of mind, and ranged wider. He studied the Tosa 
paintings of Mitsushigé as well as those of the classic painters in ink which 
had provided his master’s models ; but more especially he devoted attention 
to the pictures of Motonobu and the widely different dunjingwa which 
were then being brought to Japan from China. In the end he invented a 
style of his own, in which it is plain to trace an attempt to reconcile the 
loose and free methods of the Southern school and the strong handling of the 
Kano masters. His pictures have almost all disappeared, and few students 
have an opportunity of examining his work. It is powerful and informal 
in handling and good in colour. I know none of it beyond a certain set 
of three kakemono, which till recently had been hoarded long in a suburb 
of Kyoto, and from which I am reproducing one representing the Sennin 
Tekkai exhaling his spirit. 

The first Mochidzuki Giokusen died early in the eighteenth century, 
and was succeeded by his son Gensai, and he again by his son Giokusen— 
the name of this painter being differentiated from that of his grandfather by 
the use of a different second character, in this case the same sem as that 
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TEKKAI SENNIN EXHALING HIS SPIRIT 


By MOCHIDZUKI GYOKUSEN (rue first) 


Kakemono, one of a set of three. Painting in ink and colours on 
paper, 48} inches x 18% inches (123-2 cms. X 47-9 cms.) 
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used by Mori Sosen, with the meaning ‘hermit.’ Henceforward each 
painter of the family in succession used the name Giokusen with a change 
of the second character, except in the cases of the last two, whose names 
were identical both to ear and eye. Mochidzuki Giokusen, the grandson, 
had a son of his own, also, of course, Mochidzuki Giokusen. He was a 
pupil of Ganku, and although he did not adopt that master’s methods 
altogether, he changed the style of the school. He was an artist of great 
abilities, perhaps better known through his work than any other of his line. 
_ His grandson (son of another Mochidzuki Giokusen and a Mochidzuki 
Giokusen himself) is now living in retirement in Kyoto, having been born 
in 1834. He is an excellent painter in the later Kishi manner. His name, 
as I have said, is written with the same characters as his father’s, who was 
perhaps the least eminent of the school. 

The confusion of the Giokusens is almost paralleled in the small school 
of Tsutsumi, wherein three Tsutsumi Torins succeeded each other with no 
change of name or character. The first Tsutsumi Torin is described as a 
man of Genroku—the period between and including our years 1688 and 
1703. Neither he nor the next Torin, however, is of any particular 
account, and they would probably have been forgotten were it not for the 
celebrity of the third, pupil of the second, who worked at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, He painted at 
first in a Chinese style almost indistinguishable from the Kano, but later he 
made the acquaintance of Hokusai, with the result of an exchange of 
influence. Torin was chiefly employed as a painter of pictures intended to 
be offered to temples, either ex vozo or as ordinary gifts, A certain number 
of painters devoted themselves | especially to this class of work, and of these 
Torin was one of the most admirable. Many of his temple offerings are 
painted in lacquer on wood panels, and they have all the richness of effect 
of oil pictures, while they exhibit the technical beauties proper to Japanese 
painting. I have one of these panels on which the third Torin has 
depicted the rescue of the emperor’s standard by Murakumi Yoshiteru—a 
very fine piece of work, rich in colour and very vigorous in action. This 
Torin frequently used the name Sessan. He left no followers of any 
importance, 
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The founder of the school of Hara was Hara Zaichiu, born in Kyoto 

in 1750. He began as a pupil of Ishida Yutei, but was chiefly famous in 
his earlier days for his pictures in the Chinese style of Ming. He was 
an excellent colourist, and in addition to his landscapes and flower-pieces 
he produced pictures of ancient costume and manners, studying the Tosa 
style for the purpose. He became acquainted with Okyo, who had been 
a pupil of Yutei before him, and under that master’s influence made con- 
siderable changes in his methods. He died in 1837 in his eighty-eighth 
year. I am reproducing one of the last works of Zaichiu, a landscape 
painted in the year of his death, with a poem written by himself. 
His son Zaisei succeeded him, but painted in a style much nearer 
the Maruyama, as also did his second son Zaimei, who outlived his brother, 
handing down the succession to his own son Zaisho, Zaisho’s son Zaisen, 
who was born in 1849, is painting and teaching now, and holds an 
appointment as court painter. 

A very famous artist who survived to 1878 was Kikuchi Yosai, who 
died in his ninety-first year. Kikuchi Takeyasu was his true name, and he 
came of a samurai family of distinguished lineage. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the studio of Takata Yenjo, a painter of the Kano school, who 
himself, by the way, had been a pupil of Kato Bunrei, the nobleman who 
will be remembered as the first tutor and encourager of Tani Buncho. But 
in the time of Yosai’s pupilage eclecticism was in the air, and on the advice 
of his master the young painter investigated diligently all the styles in use, 
spending several years in touring Japan and closely studying the works of 
the old masters stored in the temples. From this preparation he emerged 
with a style of his own, a style in which it is easy to trace many influences. 
He devoted himself to historical figure painting almost exclusively, though 
on occasion he could produce landscape and bird studies of high quality. 
His subjects were the heroes of old Japan and their exploits. No Japanese 
of the later centuries had given himself so completely to historical painting, 
and in his pictures subject plays a great part. He was an historian and an 
archeologist as well as a painter, and his intimate knowledge of the 
costumes, arms, armour, furniture, and decorations used in Japan from the 
remotest periods was such that his pictures are looked upon as authoritative 
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MINAMOTO NO YOSHI-IYE WARNED BY THE FLIGHT 
OF WILD GEESE 


By KIKUCHI YOSAI 


Kakemono. Painting in colours and gold on paper, 45} inches x 
22 inches (114-9 cms. X 55-9 cms.) 
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documents in such matters. He worked with a forcible, confident, but 
light touch, and his drawing had great dexterity and dash. He sacrificed 
something of the classic reserve of the old masters for the nervous, vital 
quality that distinguishes all his works, but he was the most original figure 
painter of his country in the nineteenth century, if we except Hokusai. His 
famous book in twenty volumes, Zenken Kojitsu, comprises some five 
hundred and seventy admirable drawings of the great personages of Japanese 
history, and is a masterpiece of illustration. His greatest public honour 
came to the old painter three years before his death, when the present 
emperor conferred on him the title of Wihon Gwashi—a title made for 
the occasion, and meaning almost literally ‘ The Painter-Knight of Japan.’ 

Yosai’s school is represented now by his two pupils, Matsumoto Fuko 
and Watanabé Seitei. Fuko has published a book of copies of Yosai’s most 
famous paintings, with the title Kikuchi Yosai Gwafu; and Seitei’s work 
is almost better known in Europe and America than it is in Japan. His 
books of flowers and birds are familiar to almost every artist and student. 

The same may be said of the books of similar subjects by the late 
Kono Bairei, a court painter with a very individual manner of his own, 
founded somewhat distantly on Chinese models. Two distinguished pupils 
of Bairei now working are Kawai Gyokudo and Takenouchi Seiho, some of 
whose works were conspicuous at the recent Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition. 

Ogata Gekko is a living artist of very considerable accomplishment, 
much of whose work has been given the world in the form of colour-prints 
in course of the revival in that department headed by Yoshitoshi. Gekko’s 
subjects are those of Ukioyé, but his manner is derived from his studies of 
the masters of the later Chinese school, and, more especially, of Kikuchi 
Yosai. Gekko notably succeeds in an agreeable use of the imported colours 
which are the ruin of many of the cheap modern prints, and his drawing 
shows a light and dexterous hand. 

I have brought this necessarily inadequate account of the Japanese 
painters down to our own time, and little remains to be said. The old 
settled order and leisurely evolution of the schools has been overset by the 
revolution in the life and thought of the country; the painters are a 
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disorganised though anxious and devoted crowd, and no settled direction 
is yet to be discerned in their fitful movements. Nothing can be predicted 
of the future till the way is shown by the next great leader, whose coming 
is anxiously awaited. None but a genius of the first rank will avail to 
gather up the threads of broken tradition and add new glories to the weft 
of a thousand years, 
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Jasoku-ken, see Soga Shohaku. 

Jiboku, i. 99. 

Jippensha Ikkiu, ii. 54. 

Jippo, Araki, ii. 88. 

Jitekisai, see Kano Naonobu. 

Jiusui, Shimokawabé, ii, 36. 

Jizo, i. 66. 

Jo-an, Kamitari, i. 140. 

Jochi, i. 33. 

Jojun, i. 103. 

Jokansai, see Mori Sosen. 

Jokei, see Sesson. 

, Sumiyoshi, i. 73, 74, 773 
ll. 4. 

Joki, see Soga Shohaku. 

Joriu, ii. 104. 

Josetsu, i. 81, 83, 88, 104, 116, 
118, 
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Josho, i. 76. 

Joshunsai, see Yamamoto Michi- 
toshi. 

Josui, see Soyen. 

Jurojin, i, 109. 


Ka-an, see Kita Busei. 

Kagei, Tatebayashi, ii. 14. 

Kagenobu, Kano, i. 116, 118. 

Kaida Unemé Sukeyasu, i. 70. 

Kaigetsudo Anchi, ii. 30. 

Ando, ii. 29, 30, 31, 325 345 

37 38. 

Dohan, ii. 30. 

Doshin, ii. 30. 

Doshiu, ii. 30. 

group, the, il. 29, 30, 31. 

Kaihoku Yusetsu, i. 128. 

Yusho, i. 101, 126, 127, 
£293, li. 2. 

Ka-in, Hirosé, ii. 82. 

Kaioku, Nukina, ii. 87. 

Kaiseki, Noro, ii. 82. 

Kaisen, Ota, ii. 104. 

Kajibashi Kano branch, i. 135. 

Kakemono, i. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

Kakihan, i. 17. 

Kakkei, i. 88, 96. 

Kakurei, Yama-ato, ii. 102. 

Kakusen, Yama-ato, ii. 102. 

Kakusenro, see Sesson. 

Kaku-un, i. 47. 

Kakuyu, see Toba Sojo. 

Kamada Gansen, ii. 99. 

Gansho, ii. 99. 

Kamakura period, i. 50. 

Kamban, ii. 32, 34, 52- 

Kamitari Jo-an, i. 140. 

Kanahidé, Kosé, i. 66. 

Kananobu, Kosé, i. 66. 

Kanaoka, Kosé no, i. 33-43. 

Kanataka, Kosé, i. 66. 

Kanawaka, Ki no, i. 33. 

Kanayoshi, Kosé, i. 66. 

Kanayuki, Kosé, i. 66. 

Kanbei, Inouyé, ii. 26. 

Kan Densu, i. 88. 

Kaneko Kinryo, ii, 84, 85, 86. 

Kanemochi, Ki no, i. 33. 

Kanetaka, Ki no, i. 33. 

Kangaku, i. 93. 

Kangen, Kitayama, ii. 83. 

Kanmyo, see Okumura Masanobu. 

Kano Chikanobu, i. 149 ; ii. 56. 
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Kano Genha, i. 131. 

Gensen Katanobu, i. 147. 
—— Genya, i. 124. 

—— Giokuraku, i. 124. 

—— Hidenobu, i. 124, 131. 
—— Hideyori, i. 123 ; ii. 19. 
—— Hogai, i. 150. 

Isen Naganobu, i. 149. 
Kagenobu, i. 116, 118. 
—— Kiuhaku Masanobu, i. 131. 
Naganobu, i. 126, 
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—— Kiutoku, i. 131. 

—— Kiuyen Kiyonoby, i. 131. 

—— Koho, i. 132. 

—— Ko-i, i. 132. 

—— Koya, i. 132. 

Kunimatsu, i, 123. 
Masanobu, i. 116, 117, 118, 
IIQ, 121, 123, 124, 125, 136. 
—— Masunobu, see Kano To-un. 

——— Minenobu, i. 136, 149. 

—— Mitsunobu, i. 131, 132. 

—— Mitsunori, i. 130. 

—— Motonobu, i. 72, 119, 120, 
121, £22, 123, 124, 225, 128, 
$34, 337 

—— Munehidé, i. 126. 

——- Munenobu, i. 116, 123. 

Nagamitsu, 1. 124. 

—— Naganobu, i. 139. 

Naizen, ii. 22. 

Naokagé, i. 142. 

—— Naonobu, i. 131, 132, 135, 
436, 197; 398) 242, 1475 i. 
12. 

—— Naosada, i. 142. 

—— Riusen, i. 143. 

Sadanobu, i. 131, 132. 

Sanraku, i. 88, 102, 126, 

128, 129, 1303 ii. 19. 

Sansetsu, i. 130, 131, 1323 

ll. 35. 

school, i. 71, 116-53. 

Seisen Osanobu, i. 149. 

—— Shiushin, i. 147. 

Shosen Masanobu, i. 149, 

150. 

Shoyei, i. 113, I14, 123, 
124, F265 13% 5 li 22. 

—— Shunga, ii. 37. 

Sochi, i. 131. 

Soha, i. 126, 131. 

—— Sokuyo, i. 149. 


Kano Sosen Narinobu, ii. 69. 

Tanenobu, i. 131. 

—— Takanobu, i. 131, 133, 135, 
136. 

—— Tangen, i. 141. 

Tansetsu, i. 141. 

—— Tanshin (Morimasa), i. 141. 

(Morimichi), 1. 147. 

Tanyu, i. 128, 131, 132, 

133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 139, 

140, 141, 142, 1463 ii. 13. 

Tohaku, i. 147. 

—— Tokinobu, i. 143, 147. 

Toshun Yoshinobu, i. 147, 

148. 

To-un, i. 140, 141. 

—— Toyeki, i. 147. 

—— Tsunenobu, i. 136, 142, 
1433 ii. 6, 12, 13, 46, 56, 83. 

—— Ujinoby, i. 131. 

—— Utanosuké, i. 117, 123. 

Yasunobu, i. 131, 132, 136, 
138, 139, 141, 143, 1443 ii 
3s 4, 12, 13. 

—— Yeigaku, i. 79, 149. 

-—— Yeihaku, i. 131. 

Yeikei, i. 148. 

Yeikiu, i. 143. 

Yeino, i. 1313 ii. 35, 76. 

—— Yeiri, ii. 71. 

Yeirio, i. 131. 

— Yeiriu, i. 131. 

Yeisen Furunobu, i. 149 ; ii. 


44. 

—— Yeisen-in Michinobu, i. 
1495 ii. 54, 96. 

Yeishun, i. 149. 

—— Yeiso, i. 143. 

—— Yeitoku, i. 113, 124, 125, 
126, 427, 128, 120, 120, 131, 
$32, £375. 8. 3. 

Yeiun, i. 143. 

Yeiwo, i. 143. 


—— Yentaku, i. 142. 


Yosen Korenobu, i. 149. 
—— Yosetsu, i. 123. 

—— Yoshinoby, i. 131. 
Yukinobu, see Kano Utano- 
suké. 


(Kiyohara), i, 139, 
140. 

Kanrin, Okada, ii. 88. 

Kantei, Nara, i. 98, 99. 

Kanzan, Mori, ii. 98, 99. 


Kao, Nen, i. 81, 82. 

Kasuga Mitsunaga, i. 60, 61, 62, 
64, 70, 74, 783 ii. 19, 20. 
Motomitsu, i. 44, 56, 74. 

—— school, see Tosa. 

Takachika, i. 60, 64. 

Yukinaga, i. 60. 

Katei, see Soshiseki. 

Kato Bunrei, ii. 83, 112. 

Katsugawa Shuncho, ii. 49, 53. 

Shunki, ii. 49. 

—— Shunkiu, ii, 49. 

—— Shunko, ii. 48, 49. 

—— Shunkyo, ii. 49. 

~—— Shunsen, ii, 72. 

—— Shunsho, ii. 38, 46, 48, 49, 
50, 62. 

——~ Shunsui, ii. 38, 47, 48. 

—— Shuntei, ii. 18. 

—— Shuntoku, ii. 49. 

—— Shunyei, ii. 49, 57, 58. 

—— Shunyen, ii. 49. 

Shunzan, ii. 49, 53. 


Katsumochi, see Iwasa Matabei. 

Katsushigé, see Iwasa Matabei the 
second, 

Katsushika Hokuga, ii. 67. 

Hokusai, ii. 18, 49, 61, 62, 

63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, 111, 113. 

Isai, ii. 67. 

Taito, ii. 67. 

Ka-un, see Okyo. 

Kawabata Gyokusho, ii. 105. 

Kawaguchi Getsurei, ii, 101. 

Kawai Gyokudao, ii. 113. 

Kawamura Bumpo, ii. 109. 

Kawanabé Kyosai, i. 147, 150, 
151, 152. 

Kawanari, Kudara no, i. 33. 

Kayo, see Ganku. 

Keibun, Matsumura, ii. 103, 104. 

Keiho, Takata, i. 148 ; ii. 46, 77. 

Keinen, Imag, ii. 105. 

Keion, Sumiyoshi, i. 58, 60, 62, 
63, 70, 74+ 

Keisai, see Kitao Masayoshi. 

» Onishi, ii. 88. 

Yeisen, ii. 71. 

Keishoki, i. 95, 100. 

Keitetsu, i. 99. 

Kenzan, Ogata, ii. 6, 10, 16, 

Kichibei, see Moronobu. 

Kichizaemon, Hishikawa, ii. 26. 

Kido, i. 83. 
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Ki family, i. 33. 

Ki-itsu, Suzuki, ii. 17. 

Kikuchi Yosai, i. 43, 803; ii. 72, 
104, 112, 113. 

Kikugawa Yeizan, ii. 71, 72. 

Kikumaro, Kitagawa, ii. 58, 59. 

Kimura Nagamitsu, i. 128. 


Sanraku, see Kano Sanraku. 

Kinkoku, Yamamoto, ii. 86. 

Kinmochi, Kosé, i. 44, 56. 

Kinoshita Itsu-un, ii. 88. 

Kinryo, Kaneko, ii. 84, 85, 86. 

Kinsui, Kishi, ii. 108. 

Kintada, Kosé, i. 44. 

Kinuji, Kosé, i, 44. 

Kiorojin, see Hokusai. 

Kiranzan, see Soga Shohaku. 

Kishi Chikudo, ii. 108. 

Gankei, ii. 109. 

—— Ganrei, ii. 109. 

—— Ganryo, ii. 108. 

—— Gantai, ii. 107, 108. 

—— Kinsui, ii. 108. 

Renzan, see Aoki Renzan. 

—— Riusai, ii. 109. 

school, ii. 106-9. 

Tengaku, ii. 109. 

Kishin, see Hoitsu. 

, see Mori Shiuho. 

Kishinsai, see Soga Shohaku. 

Kita Busei, ii. 84. 

Kitagawa Fujimaro, ii. 59. 

——— Hidemaro, ii. 58. 

—— Kikumaro, ii. 58, 59. 

—— Shikimaro, ii. 59. 

Soyetsu, ii. 14. 

—— Tsukimaro, see Kitagawa 
Kikumaro, 

—— Utamaro, ii. 18, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59 

Kitamura Chiubei, ii. 26. 

Kitano Tenjin Engi, i. 64. 

Kitao Masanobu, ii. 50, 51. 

Masayoshi, ii. 50, 51, 52. 

—— Shigemasa, ii. 19, 44, 50, 
53> 54+ 

Kitayama Kangen, ii. 83. 

Kiugaku, ii. 109. 

Kiuhaku Masanobu, Kano, i. 131. 

Kiuyen Kiyonobu, Kano, i. 131. 

Kiyen, Minagawa, ii. 80. 

, Yanagisawa, see Ryurikyo. 

Kiyo, see Soga Shohaku. 

Kiyofusa, Torii, ii. 34, 53. 


Kiyohara Yukinobu, i. 139, 140. 

Kiyoharu, Torii, ii. 34. 

Kiyohiro, Torii, ii. 35, 52. 

Kiyohisa, Torii, ii. 34. 

Kiyokata, ii. 72. 

Kiyomasu, Torii, ii. 33, 34, 46. 

Kiyomine, Torii, ii. 53. 

Kiyomitsu, Torii, ii. 34, 35, 52, 
53- 

Kiyomoto, Torii, ii, 31, 32. 

Kiyonaga, Torii, ii. 34, 49, 52, 
53> 549 55» 57s 59, 62. 

Kiyonobu, Takeda, i. 100. 

» Torii, ii. 31, 325 33) 34) 55- 

Kiyoshigé, Torii, ii. 34. 

Kiyotada, Torii, ii. 34, 53. 

Kiyotomo, Torii, ii. 34. 

Kiyotsuné, Torii, ii. 52. 

Ko Sukei, i, 146. 

Sukoku, i. 146. 

Unkaku, ii. 73. 

Kobikicho Kano branch, i. 135. 

Kobo Daishi, i. 31, 32, 64, 65, 
137. 

Kobori Tomoné, i. 80. 

Kogaishi, i. 1. 

Kogen, see Ishikawa Yukimoto. 

Kohitsu family, i. 41. 

Ryochiu, ii. 94. 

—— Ryonin, ii. 94. 

Ryoyei, i. 41. 

Koho, Honnami, ii. 11. 

» Kano, i. 132. 

Ko-Hogen, see Kano Motonobu. 

Ko-i, Kano, i, 132. 

Koikawa Harumachi, ii. 58. 

Yukimachi, ii, 58. 

Ko-in, Nagayama, ii. 104. 

Ko-itsu, ii. 17. 

Kojima Soshin, ii. 6, 11, 

Kokan, Shiba, ii. 43, 44, 45, 62. 

Komachi, Ono no, i. 33. 

Komai Genki, ii. 101. 

Yoshinobu, ii. 46, 

Komaro, i. 23. 

Konishi Hoshuky, ii. 14. 

Kono Bairei, ii. 113. 

Korehisa, Kosé Hidé-no-Kami, i. 
79 71. 

Koremoto, see Kenzan, 

Koretomi, see Korin. 

Korin, Ogata, i. 76, 1433 ii. 1-17. 

, school of, ii. 1-17. 

Koriusai, Isoda, ii. 43. 
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Kosai, see Ogata Soken. 

Kosé Aimi, i. 43. 

Arinobu, i. 67. 

Ariyuki, i. 68. 

, early generations of, i. 34. 

Fukayé, i. 44. 

—— Hirotaka, i. 44, 45. 

—— Kanahidé, i. 66. 

——— Kananobu, i. 66. 

Kanataka, i. 66. 

—— Kanayoshi, i. 66. 

—— Kanayuki, i. 66. 

—— Kinmochi, i. 44. 

— Kintada, i. 44. 

— Kinuji, i. 44. 

Korehisa, i. 70, 71. 

, origin of name, i. 34. 

school, later, see Tosa. 

Tamenoby, i. 66. 

Tanenobu, i. 67. 

Kosen, see Kano Tsunenobu. 

Koshiu, Hatta, ii. 102. 

Koson, Ikeda, ii. 17. 

Kosiusai, see Kitao Shigemasa. 

Kotei, Fukui, ii. 105. 

Kotokwan, see Ganku. 

Ko-tsubo, see Katsugawa Shunko. 

Koya, Kano, i. 132. 

Koyensai, see Miyagawa Issho. 

Ko-Yeitoku, see Kano Yeitoku. 

Koyetsu, i, 99, 100. 

, Honnami, i. 100, 102; il. 
1-4, 6, 7, 15-12. 

Ku K’ai-Chih, see Kogaishi. 

Kubo Shunman, ii. 50, 52, 53, 
54 

Kubota Beisen, ii. 21. 

Kukai, see Kobo Daishi. 

Kumagai Naohiko, ii. 105. 

Kumagayé Naozané, see Ren- 
shobo, 

Kumashiro Shiuzan, ii. 82. 

Yuhi, ii. 80. 

Kuniaki, see Gantai. 

Kunichika, Utagawa, ii. 72. 

Kunifusa, Utagawa, ii. 69. 

Kunihisa, Utagawa, ii. 72. 

Kunimaru, Utagawa, ii. 69. 

Kunimasa, Utagawa, ii. 50, 69. 

Kunimatsu, Kano, i. 123. 

Kuniminé, Utagawa, ii. 72. 

Kunimitsu, Utagawa, ii. 69. 

Kuninaga, Utagawa, ii. 69. 

Kuninobu, Suzuki, ii. 46, 
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Kunisada, Utagawa, ii. 67, 68, 69, 
72. 

Kunitaka, Tosa, i. 68. 

Kunitsugu, Utagawa, ii. 69. 

Kuniyasu, Utagawa, ii. 69. 

Kuniyoshi, Ichiyusai, i, 1515 il. 
69, 72. 

Kushiro Unsen, ii, 82. 

Kusumi Morikagé, i. 139, 140. 

Kusumoto Soshiseki, ii. 44, 45, 
80, 81. 

Soshizan, ii. 80. 

Kuwagata Keisai, see Onishi 
Keisai. 

Kwambo, i. 19, 20. 

Kwampo, Araki, ii, 88. 

Kwangetsu, Shitomi, ii. 47. 

Kwangi, Yamana, i. 80. 

Kwangyo, Moridzumi, i. 80, 

Kwansai, Mori, ii. 98. 

Kwanshojo, i, 42. 

Kwanzan, Shimomura, i. 80. 

Kwa-o, Toyensai, ii. 38. 

Kwason, Suzuki, ii. 105. 

Kwatei, Taki, ii. 88, 89. 

Kwaten, Mikuma, ii. 82. 

Kwazan, Watanabé, ii. 76, 84, 85, 
87, 88, 89. 

——, Yokoyama, ii. 108. 

Kyoden, see Kitao Masanobu. 

Kyo-Kano school, i. 129. 

Kyosai, Kawanabé, i. 147, 150, 
151, 152. 

Kyosho, Tachihara, ii. 101, 

Kyusoro, see Ganku. 

Kyuzo, Hasegawa, i. 115. 


LATER CHINESE SCHOOL, ii. 73-89. 

Li Hsiu-wen, see Soga Shiubun. 

Li Tsai, i. 105. 

Macosasuro, see Nishimura 
Shigenaga. 

Makimono, i. 13. 

Manji, see Hokusai. 

Maruyama Ojjiu, il. 95. 

Okyo, i. 142; ii. 13, 15, 16, 

742 772 792 92 915 92s 93s 945 

95, 96, 98, 99, 102, 103, 106, 

£12 

Oriu, ii. 95. 

—— Oshin, ii. 95. 

Ozui, ii. 95. 

Maruyama school, ii. go-102. 


Masafusa, Okumura, li, 39. 

Masanobu, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 

, Kano, i, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
121, 123, 124, 125, 136. 

——, Kitao, ii. 50, 51. 

——, Okumura, ii. 29, 31, 38, 
39s 40. 

Masayoshi, Kitao, ii. 50, 51, 52. 

Masayuki, Miyagawa, ii. 38. 

Masunobu, Kano, see To-un. 

» Tanaka, ii. 46. 

Matabei, Iwasa, i. 76, 115, 126, 
130; ii. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26. 


- the second, ii. 24. 
Matahei of Otsu, ii. 24. 
Materials, i. 14. 
Matora, O-ishi, ii. 71, 72. 
Matsugawa Hanzan, ii. 71, 72. 
Matsumoto Bumpei, il. 109. 
Fuko, ii. 113. 
Matsumura Goshun, ii. 74, 81, 
102, 103, 104, 108. 
Keibun, ii, 103, 104. 
Matsuno Chikanobu, ii. 31. 
Matsuya Ko-i, see Kano Ko-i. 
Mayegawa Gorei, ii. 104, 105. 
Meicho, see Cho Densu. 
Methods, i. 4, 7, 8. 
Michitoshi, Yamamoto, ii. 96. 
Michizané, Sugawara no, i, 41, 42. 
Mida Raigo, i. 47. 
Mikuma Kwaten, ii. 82. 
Mimbu Taiyu, see Yamada Do-an. 
Minagawa Kiyen, ii. 80. 
Mincho, see Cho Densu. 
Minenobu, Kano, i. 136, 149. 
Minko, Tachibana, 11. 47. 
Minor schools, ii. 110-14. 
Miocho, see Cho Densu. 
Mitsuaki, Tosa, i. 69, 79. 
Mitsubumi, Tosa, i. 79. 
Mitsuhide, Tosa, i. 52, 68. 
Mitsuhisa, Tosa, i, 120. 
Mitsukiyo, Tosa, i. 79. 
Mitsumochi, Tosa, i. 72. 
Mitsunaga, Kasuga, i. 60, 61, 
62, 64, 70, 743 il. 19, 20. 
Mitsunari, Tosa, i. 76. 
Mitsunobu, Hasegawa, ii. 36, 56. 
, Kano, i. 131, 132. 
, Tosa, i. 71, 72, 74, 763 ii. 
19, 24, 27. 
Mitsunori, Kano, i. 130. 


Mitsunori, Tosa, i. 73, 74; ii. 22. 

Mitsuoki, Tosa, i. 74, 75, 76. 

Mitsusada, Tosa, i. 76, 79. 

Mitsushigé, Tosa, i. 70, 72, 73. 

Mitsusuké, Tosa, i. 76; ii. 35. 

Mitsutaka, Tosa, i. 79. 

Mitsuyori, see Kano Sanraku. 

Mitsuyoshi, Tosa, i. 73, 75, 76. 

Miyagawa Choki, ii. 37, 38. 

Choshun, ii. 20, 31, 36, 37, 
38, 47. 

—— Chosuké, ii. 37. 

—— Issho, ii. 38. 

Masayuki, ii. 38. 

Miyamoto Musashi, see Nitten. 

Mochidzuki Gensai, ii. 110. 

Giokusen, ii. 109, 110, 111. 

—— Hanzan, i. 153. 

school, ii. 109, 110, 111. 

Mochishigé, Iwasa, ii. 24. 

Mohei, Tsujimura, ii. 26. 

Mokkei, i. 81, 82, 88, 91, 102, 
428, £14; 136. 

Mokuan, ii. 73, 75. 

Mokusuké, i. 98. 

Momoda Riuyei, i. 141, 142. 

Momokawa Shiko, see Yeishosai 
Choki. 

Momoyama, palace of, i. 125. 

Mondo, see Okyo. 

Monijiu, i. 95, 137. 

Monsen (or Bunsen), Togakuin, 
see Hoitsu. 

Mori Ippo, ii. 98. 

—— Kanzan, ii. 98, 99. 

—— Kwansai, ii. 98. 

—— Niho, ii. 98. 

—— Shiuho, ii. 98. 

Sosen, ii. 95, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

—— Sosetsu, ii. 99. 

—— Tessan, ii. 98. 

Yoshin, ti. 98. 

Yusen, ii. 98. 

Moridzumi Kwangyo, i. 80. 

Morikagé, Kusumi, i. 139, 140. 

Morikata, see Mori Sosen. 

Morikawa Sobun, ii. 105. 

Morikuni, Tachibana, i. 142, 148; 
li. 19, 47. 

Morimasa, see Kano Tanshin. 

Morinobu, see Tanyu. 

Morisada, see Kano ‘Tansetsu. 

Morishigé, Hishigawa (Furuyama 
Kor oyama), ii. 29. 
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Moriyuki, see Kano Yentaku. 
Morofusa, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 
Morohide, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 
Morohira, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 
Moromasa, Furuyama, ii. 29. 
Moromori, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 
Moronaga, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 
Moronobu, Hishigawa, ii. 20, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 36, 37, 38. 
Morotsugi, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 
Motome, see Watanabé Shiko. 
Motomitsu, Kasuga, i. 44, 56, 57, 
74 
Motonobu, Kano, i. 72, 119, 120, 
¥2%, 122, 123,124, 125,-228, 
132, 133. 
Mugura Shunro, see Hokusai. 
Muh Ki, see Mokkei. 
Munehidé, i. 126. 
Munenobu, Kano, i. 116, 123. 
Murashigé, Araki, ii. 21. 
Musashi, Miyamoto, see Nitten. 


NAGAMITSU, Kano, i. 124, 128. 

Nagamura Senzan, ii. 86. 

Naganobu, Kano (Kiuhaku), i. 
126, 131, 139. 

Nagasawa Roho, ii. 100. 

Rosetsu, ii. 99, 100. 

Roshiu, ii. 100. 

Nagata Zenkichi, see Aodo Den- 
zen. 

Nagataka, Tosa, i. 68. 

Nagayama Ko-in, ii. 104. 

Naizen, Kano, ii. 22. 

Nakabashi Kano branch, i. 136, 
139. 

Nakabayashi Chikuto, ii. 87. 

Nakai Ranko, ii. 99. 

Nakajima Raisho, ii. 95, 105. 

Nakanuma Shojo-o, see Shokwado., 

Nakao school, i. 92. 

Names, i. 15, 16. 

Nammei, Haruki, ii. 88. 

Nandaka Shiran, see Kubo Shun- 
man, 

Nangaku, Watanabé, ii. 15, 95, 
IOI, 102. 

Nan-jiu style, i. 10; ii. 75. 

Nankai, Gi, ii. 78. 

Nanko, Haruki, ii. 88. 

Nanpin, Chin, ii. 73, 74, 80, 81, 
96, 106. 


Nanrei, Suzuki, ii. 102. 


Nanriu, i. 22. 

Nanshiu, or Nanjiu, style of, i. 
10; ii. 75. 

Naohiko, Kumagai, ii, 105. 

Naokagé, Kano, i. 142. 

Naokata, Shirai, ii, 102. 

Naonobu, see Kano Shoyei. 

—-, Kano, i. 131, 132, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 142, 147; ii. 12. 

Naosada, Kano, i. 142. 

Nara Hogen, i. 99. 

Kantei, i. 98, 99. 

Narihira, Ariwara no, i. 33. 

Nehanzo, i. 46. 

Nen Kao, i. 81, 82. 

Nezame no Monogatari, i. 58. 

Nichijiu, see Korin. 

Ni-Chokuan, Soga, i. 98. 

Niho, Mori, ii. 98. 

Nishikawa Sukenobu, i. 77; ii. 
355 36, 56. 

Suketaka, ii. 36. 

Nishiki-yé, ii. 42. 

Nishimura Shigenaga, ii. 39, 40, 
41, 44, 50. 

Shigenobu, ii. 39. 

Nishiyama Hoyen, ii. 104. 

Nitten, i. 100, 101, 127, 128. 

No-ami, i. 92. 

Nobuharu, Takuma, i. 73. 

Nobukatsu, see Itcho. 

Nobunaga, Ota, ii. 21. 

Nobuo, Ota, ii. 21. 

Nobuzané, Fujiwara, ii. 52, 64, 
65, 78; 79; ii. 2. 

Noguchi Shohin, ii. 89. 

Nomura Bunkyo, ii. 105. 

Nonomura, see Sotatsu. 

Noro Kaiseki, ii. 82. 

Northern and Southern styles, 
i. 94. 

Nukaya Hichibei, see Ishikawa 
Toyonobu. 

Nukina Kaioku, ii. 87. 


Orvuj1 CHozaEmon, see Miya- 
gawa Choshun. 

Ogata Gekko, ii. 113. 

Kenzan, ii. 6, 10, 16. 

—— Koretomi, see Ogata Korin. 

—— Korin, i. 76, 143; ii. 1-17. 

Soken, ii. 6, 11. 

Ogawa Ritsuo, i. 152, 153. 

Oguri Soritsu, i. 95. 
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Oguri Sotan, i. 91, 92, 95, 118. 
Ohara Donkei, ii. 105. 
Donshiv, ii. 105. 

O-ishi Matora, ii. 71, 72. 

Ojiu, Maruyama, ii. 95. 
Ojo-yoshi, i. 47. 

Okada Hanko, ii. 76, 85, 86, 89. 
Hikobei, see Bei Sanjin. 
Kanrin, ii. 88. 

Tameyasu, i. 79. 

Okajima Rinsai, ii. 69. 


Tojiro, see Utagawa Toyo- 
hiro. 

Okamoto Shigehiko, ii. 105. 

Shiuki, ii. 87, 88. 

Toyohiko, ii. 102, 103, 104, 
105. 

Okazawa Genshichi, see Kaiget- 
sudo Ando. 

Oku Bummei, ii. 102. 

Okumura Genpachi, see Okumura 


Masanobu. 

——. Masafusa, ii. 39. 

——— Masanobu, ii. 29, 31, 38, 
395 40- 

—— Toshinobu, ii. 39. 

Okyo, Maruyama, i. 142; ii. 13, 
15, 16, 745 77, 79s 9% 915 925 


93> 94, 95) 96, 98, 99, 102, 
103, 106, 112. 


Omi Hakkei, i. 85. 

Onishi Chinnen, ii. 102. 

Keisai, ii. 88. 

Suigetsu, li. 103. 

Ono no Tofu, i. 56. 

Takatoki, i. 56. 

O-oka Shunboky, i. 148; ii. 19. 
Unpo, ii. 88. 


Orikami, i. 18. 


Oriu, Maruyama, ii. 95. 

Oshin, Maruyama, ii. 95. 

Oso Sansetsu, ii. 82. 

Ota Bengoro, see Hagawa Chincho. 

Kaisen, li. 104. 

— — Nobunaga, i. 124, 125; 
il, 21. 

—— Nobuo, ii. 21. 

Otokashi, i. 24. 

Otsu Matahei, see Matahei of 
Otsu. 

Ozui, Maruyama, ii. 95. 


Petrucci, ProFEssor, i, 67. 
Principles, i. 4, 5, 6. 
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Prints, i. 1; and see Ukioyé 
school. 


RaisHo, NAKAJIMA, il. 95, 105. 

Rangwa, ii. 67. 

Ranko, Nakai, ii. 99. 

Ransai, see Ganku. 

Rantokusai Shundo, ii. 49. 

Ranzai, see Soga Shohaku. 

Reimeian, see Mori Sosen. 

Reimyoan, see Mori Sosen. 

Reisai, i. 99. 

Rekisentei Yeiri, ii. 56. 

Rengyo, i. 68. 

Renshobo, i. 78. 

Renzan, Aoki, ii. 108. 

Rifu, Shisendo, ii. 31. 

Rihei, Yamamoto, ii. 26. 

Rinfusodo, see Gentai. 

Rinken, Shiba (Hogen), i. 73. 

Rinnasei, i. 43. 

Rinsai, Okajima, ii. 69. 

Riokai, i. 88, 127. 

Rioyei, Kohitsu, i. 41. 

Rippo, Hinaya, ii. 26. 

Ririumin, i. 82, 84. 

Ritsuo, Ogawa, i. 152, 153. 

Riuho, Hinaya, see Rippo. 

Riusai, Kishi, il. 109. 

Riusen, Kano, 1. 143. 

Riuyei, Momoda, i. 141, 142. 

Rogetsu, li. 100. 

Roho, Nagasawa, il. 100. 

Rokokku, see Tani Bunjuro. 

Rokujuyen, ii. 40. 

Rosetsu, Nagasawa, il. 99, 100. 

Roshiu, ii. 14. 

, Nagasawa, ii. 100. 

Ryofu, i. 99. 

Ryoga, Takuma, i. 67. 

Ryozen, i. 82. 

Ryuha, i. 99. 

Ryukyo, i. 99. 

Ryurikyo, Yanagisawa, ii. 78, 
79, 80. 


SADAHIDE, GIOKURANSAI, li. 72. 

Sadanobu, Kano, i. 131, 132. 

Sahei, i. 98. 

Saian, i. 99. 

Saito Jurobei, see 
Sharaku. 

Sakai Hoitsu, ii. 14, 15, 16, 17, 60. 

Sakurama Seigai, ii. 88. 


Toshiusai 


San-Chokuan, Soga, i. 98. 

Sankwado, see Buson. 

Sano Toyofusa, see Toriyama 
Sekiyen. 

San-pitsu, Tosa, i. 74. 

Sanraku, Kano, i. 88, 102, 126, 
128, 129; ii. 19. 

Sansetsu, Kano, i. 130, 131, 1325 
li, 35. 

, Oso, ii. 82. 

Sanshosen, i. 97. 


Santo Kyoden, see Kitao Masa- 
nobu. 

Sasa Narimasa, i. 133. 

Sataké Heizo, see Sesson. 

Yeikai, ii. 84. 

Schools, i. 14, 15. 

Screens, i. 13. 

Seals, i. 16, 17, 18, 19. 

Seigai, Sakurama, ii. 88. 

Seiho, Takenouchi, ii. 113. 

Sei-ichi, Taki, ii. 89. 

Seiki, Yokoyama, ii. 104. 


Seisei, see Korin. 

Seisen Osanobu, Kano, i. 149. 

Seitei, Watanabé, ii. 113. 

Sekicho, ii. 59. 

Sekiguchi Ichibei, see Torii 
Kiyonaga. 

Sekijo, ii. 59. 

Sekiyen, Toriyama, ii. 56, 57. 

Sekkei, Yamaguchi, ii. 76, 110. 

Sekko, Hasegawa, i. 115. 

Senkwado, see Nishimura Shig- 
enaga. 

Senrei, see Okyo. 

Sensuke Yamasaki, ii. 29. 

Senzan, Nagamura, ii. 86. 

Sessai, Tsukioka, ii. 46, 47. 

Sessan, i. 115. 

, see Tsutsumi Torin. 

Sesshiu, i. 71, 104-15, 121, 
133, 1363 ii. 63. 

, school of, i. 104-15. 

Sesson, i. III, 112, 113, 150. 

Sesso Toyo, i. 99. 

Settan, Hasegawa, i. 115. 

Settei, Hasegawa, i. 115. 

, Tsukioka, i. 148; ii. 18, 
46, 47, 98. 

Seven Sages in the Bamboo Grove, 
the, i. 85. 

Sharaku, Toshiusai, ii. 49, 50. 

Shiba Hogen, see Shiba Rinken. 


Shiba Kokan, ii. 43, 44, 45, 62. 

Rinken, i. 73. 

Shibata Giho, ii. 104. 

Gito, ii. 104. 

Zeshin, ii. 104, 105. 

Shigan, So, ii. 80, 81. 

Shigé Shunto, ii. 88. 

Shigehiko, Okamoto, ii. 105. 

Shigemasa, Kitao, ii. 19, 44, 50, 
53> 54. 

Shigenaga, Nishimura, ii. 39, 40, 
41, 44, 50. 

Shigenobu, see Kano Yeitoku. 
—, Ichiyusai, ti. 70, 71. 

——., Nishimura, ii. 39. 

» Yanagawa, ii. 65, 66. 

Shigeoki, see Matahei of Otsu. 

Shigizan Engi, i. 60, 61. 

Shijo school, ii, 102-5. 

Shikimaro, Kitagawa, il. 59. 

Shiko, Momokawa, see Yeishosai 
Choki. 

, Watanabe, ii. 13, 12, 13. 

Shikoan, see Buson. 

Shikomaro, i. 23. 

Shikuya, Aoki, ii. 79. 

Shikyosai, see Soga Shohaku. 

Shimokawabé Jiusui, ii. 36. 

Shimomura Kwanzan, i. 80. 

Shin, gyo, and so, i. 8. 

Shingei, see Gei-ami. 

Shingen, Takeda, i. 100. 

Shinno, see Noami. 

Shinsai, ii. 66. 

, see Hokusai. 

Shinsei, see Kenzan. 

Shinso, see So-ami. 

Shiogawa Bunrin, ii. 105. 

Shirai Naokata, ii. 102. 

Shiryo, see Soga Shohaku. 

Shisendo Rifu, ii. 31. 

Shisui, see Kenzan. 

Shitan, i. 82. 

Shi-ten-0, see Tsukioka Settei. 

Shitomi Kwangetsu, ii. 47. 

Shiubun (of Sokokuji), i. 89, 90, 
91, 99, 102, 104, III, 116, 

118. 

, Soga, i. 88, 89, 96, 97; ii. 
77° 

Shiugetsu, i. 107, 110, III. 

Shiuha, see Ishikawa Toyonobu, 

Shiuho, Mori, ii. 98. 

Shiu-i, i, 83. 
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Shiu-itsu, ii. 17. 

Shiukei, ii. 104. 

Shiuki, Okamoto, ii. 87, 88. 
Shiuko, i. 107, 110. 
Shiumei, see Kano Naonobu. 
Shiuryo Kik’kan, see Geppo. 
Shiushin, Kano, i. 147. 
Shiutoku, i. 83, 115. 
Shiuyetsu, ii. 73. 

Shiuzan, ii. 19. 


-——, Kumashiro, ii. 82. 


sculptor, i. 75. 

» Yoshimura, ii. 98. 

Shoga, Takuma, i. 66, 67. 

Shohaku, Soga, i. 130, 148; ii. 77, 
78, 99. 

Shohin, Noguchi, ii. 89. 

Sho-i, see Iwasa Matabei. 

» 1 OS, 1 22, ZZ. 

Shojo-o, see Shokwado. 

Shokei, see Keishoki. 

Shoko, see Kenzan. 

Shokokuji, see Sokokuji. 

Shokosai Yeisho, ii. 56. 

Shokwa, Watanabé, ii. 86. 

Shokwado, i. 65, 101, 102, 103, 
1495 #8. °2. 

Shonen, Suzuki, ii. 105. 

Shoran, ‘Takenouchi, ii. 109. 

Shosado, see Kubo Shunman. 

Shoseki, Kosé, i. 36. 

Shosen Masanobu, Kano, i. 149, 
150. 

Shosetsusai, i. 93. 

Shoshichi, see Torii Kiyomoto. 

Shoshin, see Kitao Masayoshi. 

Shosho, Soga, i. 98. 

Sho-sho Hakkei, i. 85. 

Shoso-in, i. 29, 41. 

Shotei Hokujiu, ii. 67. 

Shotoku Daishi, i. 23, 24, 27, 28, 
40. 

Shoyei, Kano, i. 113, 114, 123, 
8245 126;°F 37} Tl. 22: 

Shukei, sce Sesson. 

Shuketsu, i. 99. 

Shumé, see Ogata Soken. 

Shunboku, O-oka, i. 148; ii. 19. 

Shuncho, Katsugawa, ii. 49, 53. 

Shundo, Rantokusai, ii. 49. 

Shunga, Kano, ii. 37. ' 

Shunjo, see Katsugawa Shunyei. 

Shunkaken, i. 76. 

Shunki, Katsugawa, ii. 49. 


Shunkin, Urakami, ii. 88. 

Shunkiu, Katsugawa, ii. 49. 

Shunko, Katsugawa, ii. 48, 49. 

Shunkyo, ii. 102. 

, Katsugawa, ll. 49. 

» Yamamoto, ii. 89. 

Shunman, Kubo, ii. 50, 52, 53, 
54. 

Shunro, see Hokusai. 

, see Yokoyama Kwazan. 


Shunsen, Katsugawa, ii. 72. 

Shunsho, Katsugawa, ii. 38, 46, 
48, 49, 50, 62. 

Shunso, Hishida, i. 150. 

Shunsui, Katsugawa (Miyagawa 
and Katsu-Miyagawa), ii. 38, 
47, 48. 

Shuntei, Katsugawa, ii. 18. 

Shunto, Shigé, ii. 88. 

Shuntoku, Katsugawa, ii. 49. 

Shunyei, Katsugawa, iil. 49, 57, 
58. 

Shunyen, Katsugawa, ii. 49. 

Shunzan, Katsugawa, ii. 49, 53. 

Shuseido, see Kenzan. 

Signatures and seals, i. 16, 17, 18, 
19. 

So, i. 8. 

So Shigan, ii. 80, 81. 

So-ami, i. 93, 94. 

Sobun, Morikawa, ii. 105. 

Sochi, Kano, i. 131. 

Soga Chokuan, i. 98. 

Gensen, i. 97. 

—— Giokuan, i. 98. 

——- Giokuwo, i. 98. 

Jasoku, i. 97, 1303 ii. 77.—- 

—— Ki-ichi, see Soga Shohaku. 

— Ni-Chokuan, i. 98. 

San-Chokuan, i. 98. 

—— Shiubun, i. 88, 89, 96, 97; 
oe i 

—— Shohaku, i. 130, 148; ii. 
77, 78; 99- 

—— Shosho, i. 98. 

Sojo, i. 97. 

Soyo, i. 97. 

Soha, Kano, i. 126, 131. 

Sojo, Soga, i. 97. 

, Toba, i. 59, 60, 61, 62; 
ii, 19. 

Sojun, see Yamaguchi Soken. 

Soken, Ogata, ii. 6, 11. 

» Yamaguchi, ii. 102. 
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Sokokuji, i. 88, go. 

Shiubun, i. 99, 102, 104, 
111, 116, 118. 

Sokuhi, ii. 73. 

Sokuyo, Kano, i. 149. 

Sonen, i. 82. 

Soraku, ii. 56. 

Sori, Tawaraya, ii. 12, 62. 

Sorin, Tawaraya, ii. 12. 

Soritsu, Oguri, 1. 95. 

Sosen, Mori, ii. 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99- 


Narinobu, Kano, ii. 69. 
Tanenobu, Kano, i. 131. 


Sosetsu, ii. II. 
Mori, ii. 99. 


Soshin, Kojima, il. 6, 11. 


Soshiseki, Kusumoto, ii. 44, 45, 
80, 81. 

Soshizan, Kusumoto, ii. 80. 

Sotan, Oguri, i. 91, 92, 95, 118. 

Sotatsu, Tawaraya, i. 58, 76; li. 
Ty 3) 4 5y 7y 8, 10, 12, 63. 

Southern and Northern schools, 
i. 94. 

Southern style, ii. 75. 

Soyen, i. 109, I10, IIT. 

Soyetsu, Kitagawa, ii. 14. 

Soyo, Soga, i. 97. 

Subjects, traditional, i. 84, 85. 

Suigetsu, Onishi, ii. 103. 

Sukei, Ko, i. 146. 

Sukenobu, Nishikawa, i. 773 il. 
35, 36, 56. 

Suketaka, Nishikawa, ii. 36. 

Sukeyasu, Kaida Unemé, i. 70. 

Sukoku, Ko, i. 146. 

Sukuné, Takenouchi no, i. 34, 
37: 

Sumi-yé Buzen, ii. 82. 

Sumiyoshi Gukei, i. 74, 77, 83; 
ii. 6. 

—— Hiromori, i. 77; ii. 12. 

—— Hironao, i. 77. 

—— Hirosada, i. 80. 

———- Hirotsura, i. 80, 

—— Hiroyasu, i. 77. 

—_» Hiroyuki, i..77 5 ii. 62. 

Jokei, i. 73, 74, 773 il. 4. 

—— Keion, i. 58, 60, 62, 63, 70, 
74 


school, see Tosa. 
Suruga-dai branch of Kano school, 
i, 141. 
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Sushi, i. 146. 

Suyemasa, see Kano Kunimatsu. 

Suzuki Fuyo, ii. 82, 83. 

Harunobu, ii. 35, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 52. 

—— Harutsugu, ii. 46. 

——— Hyakunen, ii. 105. 

—— Ki-itsu, ii. 17. 

—— Kuninobvu, ii. 46. 


—— Kwason, ii. 105. 
—— Nanreéi, ii. 102. 
—— Shonen, ii. 105. 


TacHIBANA MINKO, il. 47. 

—— Morikuni, i. 142, 148; il. 
19, 47- 

Tachihara Kyosho, ii. 101. 

Tadahira, Fujiwara, i. 43. 

Taga Chohachi, i. 145. 

Choko, see Itcho. 

Taigado, Iké, ii. 78, 79, 80. 

the second, see Geppo. 

Taikwan, Yokoyama, i. 150. 


Taiseiken, see Sotatsu. 

Taito, see Hokusai. 

——., Katsushika, ii. 67. 

Taizan, Hiné, ii. 88. 

Tajimaya Shosaburo, see Utagawa 
Toyoharu. 

Takachika, Kasuga, i. 60, 64. 

Takagi Gonnokami, see Shiugetsu. 

Takakané, Takashina, i. 68, 69. 

Takaku Aigai, ii. 87. 

Takamitsu, Awadaguchi, i. 70. 

Takamura, Ono no, i. 33. 

Takanari, Tosa, i. 69, 70. 

Takanobu, Fujiwara, i. 64. 

, Kano, i. 131, 133, 135, 136. 

Takashina Takakané, i. 68, 69. 

Takata Keiho, i. 148; ii. 46, 
77: 


Yenjo, ii. 112. 
Takatoki, Ono, i. 56. 
Takayoshi, Fujiwara, i. 52, 57, 
58, 60. 
Takeda Shingen, i. 100. 
Takekiyo, see Kita Buse. 
Takenouchi Seiho, ii. 113. 
Shoran, li. 109. 
Taketori Monogatari, i. 44. 
Takeyasu, see Yosai. 
Taki Kwatei, ii. 88, 89. 
Mr. S., i. 61; ii. 89. 
Takudo, see Kishi Gantai. 


Takuma Choga, 66, 67. 
Nobuharu, 1. 73. 
——— Ryoga, i. 67. 


school, see Tosa. 

—— Shoga, ii. 66, 67. 

style, i. 38, 40. 

——— Tamehisa, i. 66. 

—— Tamenari, i. 55, 50. 

—— Tameto, i. 66. 

—— Tameuji, i. 55. 

—— Tameyuki, i. 68. 

Yeiga, i. 67. 

Takumi, Hanada, ii. 29. 

Tamamushi shrine, i. 24, 25. 

Tamechika, see Okada Tameyasu. 

Tamehisa, Takuma, i. 66. 

Tamé-iyé, Fujiwara, i. 68. 

Tamekadzu, see Hokusai. 

Tamenari, Takuma, i. 55, 56. 

Tamenobu, Kosé, i. 66. 

Tametaka, see Okada Tameyasu. 

Tameto, Takuma, i. 66. 

Tametsugu, Fujiwara, i. 65. 

Tameuji, Takuma, i. 55. 

Tameyasu, Okada, i. 79. 

Tameyuki, Takuma, i. 68. 

Tanaka Masunobu, ii. 46. 

Totsugen, i. 78, 79. 

Tan-an, i. 99. 

Tanchosai, see Okumura Masa- 
nobu. 


Tanenobu, Kosé, i. 67. 

Tangé, see Tsukioka Settei. 

Tangei, Tsuruzawa, i. 142. 

Tangen, Kano, i. 141. 

Tani Bunchiu, ii. 84. 

Buncho, ii. 51, 66, 76, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 89. 

—— Bungoro, see Tani Buncho. 

Bun-itsu, ii. 84, 85. 

—— Bunji, ii. 84. 


—— Bunjuro, ii. 83. 

—— Bunki, ii. 84. 

Bunshin, ii. 84. 

Taniguchi Choko, see Buson. 
Gesso, ii. 101. 

Tanjodo, see Ishikawa ‘Toyonob 1. 
Tanomura Chikuden, ii. 86, 87. 
Chokunyu, ii. 87. 


Tansai, see Okyo. 

Tansaku, Tsuruzawa, i. 142. 
Tansen, Tsuruzawa, i. 142. 
Tansetsu, Kano, i. 141. 

Tanshin, Kano (Morimasa), i. 141. 


Tanshin, Kano(Morimichi),i.147. 

Tsuruzawa, i. 142. 

Tan-yé, ii. 28, 32. 

Tanyu, Kano, i. 35, 41, 128, 131- 
142, 146. 

Tanzan, Tsuruzawa, i. 142. 

Tatebayashi Kagei, ii. 14. 

Tawaraya Sori, ii. 12, 62. 

Sorin, ii. 12. 

Sotatsu, i. 58, 76; ii. 1, 3, 
45 55 7, 8, 10, 11, 12. 

Technique, i. 14. 

Teisai Hokuba, ii. 65, 66. 

Tengaku, Kishi, ii. 109. 

Tenkaikutsu, see Ganku. 

Tessan, Mori, ii. 98. 

Tesshiu, i. 83. 

Three Ami, the, i. 85, 92, 121. 

Tasters, the, i. 85. 

Tiger and Dragon, i. 92. 

Titles of honour, i. 16, 17. 

Toba Sojo, i. §9, 60, 61, 62 ; ii. 19. 

Toba-yé, i. 60. 

Tofu, Ono no, i. 56. 

Tofukuji, i. 83, 85, 87, 88. 

Togakuin Monsen (or Bunsen), 
see Hoitsu. 

Togan, Unkoku, i. 113. 

Tohaku, Hasegawa, i. 1143 ii. 23. 

, Kano, i. 147. 

Tohan, Unkoku, i. 115. 

Toji, Unkoku, i. 114. 

Tokihira, Fujiwara no, i. 42. 

Tokimasa, see Hokusai. 

Tokinobu, Kano, i. 143, 147. 

Toko, Unkoku, i. 114. 

Tokugawa Iyemitsu, i. 139. 

Tokwan, see Shiugetsu. 

Tomofusa, Hishigawa, ii. 29. 

Tomoné, Kobori, i. 80. 

Tonan, Asai, ii. 102. 

Tori Busshi, i. 26, 27. 

Torii Kiyofusa, ii. 34, 53- 

—— Kiyohary, ti. 34. 

—— Kiyohiro, ii. 35, 52. 

—— Kiyohisa, ii. 34. 

——~ Kiyomasu, ii. 33, 34, 46. 

—-- Kiyomine, ii. 53. 

—— Kiyomitsu, ii. 34, 35, 52, 53. 

—— Kiyomoto, ii. 31, 32. 

ae Kiyonaga, ii. 34) 49, 52, 53, 
54) 55) 57 59, 62. 

—— Kiyonobu, ii. 31, 32, 33, 34, 
55: 
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Torii Kiyoshigé, ii. 34. 

Kiyotada, ii. 34, 53. 

——— Kiyotomog, ii. 34. 

—— Kiyotsuné, ii. 52. 

school, ii. 31. 

Torin, Tsutsumi, ii, 62, 111. 
Toriyama Sekiyen, ii. 56, 57. 
Toyoaki, see Kitagawa Uta- 


maro., 


Tosa conventions, origin of, i. 52. 

Gonji, see Matahei of Otsu. 

—— Hirochika, i. 71. 

— Hiromichi, i. 73, 74. 

—— Hirozumi, i. 74. 

—— Ittoku, i. 73. 

-~—— Kunitaka, i. 68. 

—— Mitsuaki, i. 69, 79. 

—— Mitsubumi, i. 79. 

—— Mitsuhisa, i. 120. 

—— Mitsukiyo, i. 79. 

—— Mitsumochi, i. 72. 

—— Mitsunari, i. 76. 

—— Mitsunobu, i. 71, 72, 74, 
76; ii. 19, 24, 27. 

—— Mitsunori, i. 73, 743 ii. 22. 

—— Mitsuoki, i. 74, 75, 76. 

—— Mitsusada, i. 76, 79. 

—— Mitsushigé, i. 70, 72, 73. 

—— Mitsusuké, i. 76; ii. 35. 

—— Mitsutaka, i. 79. 

——— Mitsuyoshi, i. 73, 75, 76. 

—— Nagataka, i. 68. 

San-pitsu, i. 74. 

school, i. 50-80. 

——~ Sho-i, ii. 22, 24. 

Sukeyasu, i. 70. 

—— Takakané, i. 68, 69. 

—— Takamitsu, i. 70. 

—— Takanari, i. 69, 70. 

—— Tsunetaka, i. 67. 

—— Yoshimitsu, i. 68, 69. 

--— Yukihidé, i. 71. 

Yukihiro, i. 71. 

Tosaka Bunyo, ii. 84. 

Toseki, i. 110. 

Toshihidé, ii. 72. 

Toshikata, ii. 72. 

Toshinobu, see Kikugawa Yeizan. 

Okumura, ti. 39. 

Toshitari, Ishikawa, i. 29, 30. 

Toshiusai Sharaku, ii. 49, 50. 

Toshiusho, see Mori Sosen. 

Toshuku, Hasegawa, i. 115. 

Toshun, i. 99: 


Toshun, Kano, i. 147, 148. 

Toteki, Hasegawa, i. 115. 

Totetsu, Hasegawa, i. 115 ; ii. 23. 

Toto Tenjin, i. 42. 

Totoki Baigai, ii. 82. 

Totsuan, i. 99. 

Totsugen, Tanaka, i. 78, 79. 

Touch, i. 7. 

Toyeki, Kano, i. 147. 

Unkoku, i. 114. 

Toyensai Kwa-o, ii. 38. 

Toyofusa, see Toriyama Sekiyen. 

Toyoharu, Utagawa, ii. 15, 20, 
40, 59, 60, 69. 

Toyohiko, Okamoto, ii. 102, 103, 
104, 105. 

Toyohiro, Utagawa, ii. 61, 70. 

Toyohisa, Utagawa, ii. 61. 

Toyokuni, Utagawa, ii. 50, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72. 

the second, see Toyo- 
shigé and Kunisada. 

Toyomaru, Utagawa, ii. 61. 

Toyomasa, Ishikawa, ii. 40. 

Toyonobu, Ishikawa, ii. 39, 40, 
59: 

, Utagawa, ii. 59, 60. 

Toyoshigé, Utagawa, ii. 67, 68. 

To-un, Kano, i. 140, 141. 

Toyo, see Sesshiu. 

Toyo, Sesso, i. 99. 

Tozen, see Kenzan. 

Traditional subjects, i. 84, 85. 

Tsubaki Chinzan, ii. 86, 89. 

Tsubo, see Kataugawa Shunsho., 

Tsuitaté, i. 13. 

Tsujimura Mohei, ii. 26. 

Tsukimaro, Kitagawa, see Kita- 
gawa Kikumaro. 

Tsukioka Sessai, ii. 46, 47. 

Settei, i. 148; ii. 18, 46, 
47, 98. 

-—— Shiuyei, see Tsukioka Sessai. 

Yoshitoshi, ii. 72, 113. 

Tsunemasa, ii. 46. 

Tsunenobu, Kano, i. 136, 142, 
1435 ii. 6, 12, 13, 46, 56, 83. 

Tsunenori, Asukabé, i. 43, 55. 

Tsunetaka, Tosa, i. 67. 

Tsuneyuki, ii. 46. 

Tsuruzawa Tangei, i. 142. 

Tansaku, i. 142. 

Tansen, i. 142. 

—— Tanshin, i. 142. 
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Tsuruzawa Tanzan, i. 142. 
Tsutsumi school, ii. 111. 
Torin, ii. 62, 111. 


Ucuipa Genral, see Watanabe 
Gentai. 

Ujinobu, Kano, i. 131. 

Ukiyo Matabei, see Iwasa Matabei. 

, see Matahei of Otsu. 

, see Nishikawa Sukenobu. 

Ukioyé school, i. 70; ii. 18- 
72. 

Ukita Ikkei, i. 79. 

Ukon, see Kano Tsunenobu. 

Unkaku, Ko, ii. 73. 

Unkei, i. 115. 

Unkoku, i. 107. 

Togan, i. 113. 

Tohan, i. 115. 

Toji, i. 114. 

——- Toko, i. 114. 

—— Totetsu, ii. 23. 

Toyeki, i. 114. 

Unkokuji, i. 113. 

Unpo, i. 110. 

, O-oka, ii. 88. 

Unsen, Kushiro, ii. 82. 

Un-wo, see Iwasa Matabei. 

Urakami Shunkin, ii. 88. 

Urushiyé, ii. 32. 

Utagawa Kunichika, ii. 72. 

Kunifusa, ii. 69. 

Kunihisa, ii. 72. 

—— Kunimaru, ii. 69. 

Kunimasa, ii. 50, 69. 

Kuniminé, ii. 72. 

Kunimitsu, ii. 69. 

Kuninaga, ii. 69. 

Kunisada, ii. 67, 68, 69, 
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Kunitsugu, ii. 69. 
Kuniyasu, ii. 69. 
Kuniyoshi, see 
Kuniyoshi. 
Toyoharu, ii. 15, 20, 40, 59, 
60, 69. 
Toyohiro, ii. 61, 70. 
Toyohisa, ii. 61. 
—— Toyokuni, ii. 50, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72. 
Toyomary, ti. 61. 
Toyonobu, ii. 59, 60. 
Toyoshigé, ii. 67, 68. 
—— Wakana, ii. 72. 
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Ichiyusai 


Utamaro, Kitagawa, ii. 18, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 59. 

Utamasa, ii, 65. 

Utanosuké, Kano, i. 117, 123. 


WaGIoKU, see Yogetsu. 

Wakana, Utagawa, il. 72. 
Wakun, Ishibashi, ii. 89. 
Watanabé Gentai, ii, 82, 83. 
Kwazan, ii. 76, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 89. 

Nangaku, ii. 15, 95, 101, 
102. 

Seitei, ii, 113. 

—— Shiko, ii. 11, 12, 13. 
Shokwa, ii. 86. 

Writing, see Calligraphy. 

Wu Tao-tzii, i. 46. 


YAHANTEI, see Buson. 

Yama-ato Kakurei, ii, 102. 

Kakusen, ii. 102. 

Yamada Do-an, i. 111. 

Yamaguchi Sekkei, ii. 76, 110. 

Soken, ii, 102. 

Yamamoto Bai-itsu, ii. 87. 

Baiso, ii. 89. 

—— Kinkoku, ii. 86. 

——— Michitoshi, ii. 96. 

—— Rihei, ii. 26. 

Shunkyo, ii. 89. 

Yamana Daisuké, i. 80. 

Kwangi, i. 80. 

Yamaoka Beikwa, ii. 89. 

Yamasaki, Sensuke, ii. 29. 

Yanagawa Shigenobu, ii. 65, 66. 

Yanagisawa Kiyen, see Ryurikyo. 

Ryurikyo, ii. 78, 79, 80. 

Yashima Gakutei, ii. 66. 

Yasunobu, Kano, i. 131, 132, 136, 
138, 141, 143, 1445 li. 3, 4, 
5 4% 

Yedokoro Adzukari, i. 30, 31. 

Yé-hon, ii. 28. 

Yei, daughter of Hokusai, ii. 67. 

Yeiga, Takuma, i. 67. 

Yeigaku, Kano, i. 79, 149. 

Yeihaku, Kano, i. 131. 

Yeiju, ii. 56. 

Yeikai, Satake, ii. 84, 

Yeikei, Kano, i. 148. 

Yeiki, ii. 56. 

Yeikiu, Kano, i. 143. 

Yeino, Kano, i. 131; ii. 35, 76. 


Yeiri, ii. 56. 

Rekisentei, ii. 56. 

Yeirio, Kano, i. 131. 

Yeiriu, Kano, i. 131. 

Yeisen, Keisai, ii. 71. 

, see Kano Motonobu and 


Yeisen-in Michinobu. 

Furunobu, Kano, i. 149. 

Yeisen-in Michinobu, Kano, i. 
149; ii. 54, 96. 

Yeishi, Hosoda, ii. 54, 55, 56. 

Yeishin, see Kano Yasunobu. 

Yeisho, Shokosai, ii. 56. 

Yeishosai Choki, ii. 59. 

Yeishuku, see Kano Shiushin. 

Yeishun, Kano, 1. 149. 

Yeiso, Kano, i. 143. 

Yeisui, ii. 56. 

Yeitoku, Kano, i. 113, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
434, 1265 iiss: 

Yeiun, Kano, i. 143. 

Yeiwo, Kano, i. 143. 

Yeizan, Kikugawa, ii. 71, 72. 

Yenchi, ii. 59. 

Yenchin, see Chisho Daishi. 

Yen Hui, see Ganki. 

Yen-i, i. 68. 

Yenjo, Takata, ii. 112. 

Yenki, see Gentai. 

Yentaku, Kano, i. 142. 

Yéri Sodzu, i. 43. 

Yéshin Sodzu, i. 46-9. 

Yoboku, see Kano Tsunenobu. 

Yofu, i. 115. 

Yofuku, i. 33. 

Yogetsu, i. 110, III. 

Yokel, i. 115. 

Yokoyama Kwazan, ii. 108. 

Seiki, ii. 104. 

Taikwan, i. 150. 

Yorisada, see Yamada Do-an. 

Yosa Buson, ii. 100, 103. 

Yosai, Kikuchi, i. 43, 80; ii. 72, 
104, 112, 113. 

Yosen Korenobu, Kano, i. 49. 

Yosetsu, Kano, i. 123. 

Yoshida Hanbei, ii. 29. 

Yoshimasa, Ashikaga, i. 92. 

Yoshimitsu, Ashikaga, i. 89. 

Tosa, i. 68, 69. 

Yoshimochi, Ashikaga, i. 87, 
88, 

Yoshimura Shiuzan, ii. 98. 


Yoshin, Mori, ii. 98. 

Yoshinobu, Kano, i. 131. 

, Komai, ii. 46. 

Yoshitora, ii. 72. 

Yoshitoshi, T’sukioka, ii. 72, 
113. 

Yoshiu Chikanobu, ii. 72. 

Yuhi, Kumashiro, ii. 80. 

Yukihidé, Tosa (Kasuga), i. 71. 

Yukihiro, Tosa (Kasuga), i. 71. 

Yukimachi, Koikawa, ii. 58. 


INDEX 


Yukimoto, Ishikawa, ii. 49. 

Yukinaga, Kasuga, i. 60. 

Yukinobu, Kano, see Utanosuké. 

» Kiyohara, i. 139, 140. 

Yusei, see Kano Masanobu. 

Yusen, Mori, ii. 98. 

Yusetsu, Kaihoku, i. 128. 

Yusho, Kaihoku, i. 101, 126, 127, 
126, £303 H1.. 2: 

Yutei, Ishida, i. 78, 1423 ii. go, 
41% 


ZAIcHIv, HaRA, i. 142; fi. 112. 
Zaimei, Hara, ii. 112. 
Zaisei, Hara, ii. 112. 

Zaisen, Hara, ii, 112. 
Zaisho, Hara, ii. 112. 

Zé-an, i. 99. 

Zenken Kojitsu, i. 433 ii. 113. 
Zen doctrine, i. 82, 88. 

sect, i. 82, 88, 94, 105. 
Zenshi, i. 82. 

Zeshin, Shibata, ii. 104, 135. 
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